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CONTRIBUTORS 


In the first article on education and defense by President Ernest H. Wilkins of 
Oberlin College, readers will find inspiration and explanation for their own students. It is 
an article which will be eagerly read by those who long have been acquainted with President 
Wilkins’ significant articles and books on many aspects of college education. 


The résumé of the address by John W. Nason, president of Swarthmore College, although 
made before the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women, likewise contains valuable 
material for talks to students. We are fortunate, indeed, to be able to publish this point of 
view of another outstanding college president regarding young people, their present, and 
their future. 


Helen D. Bragdon’s inaugural address at Lake Erie College is of particular interest to 
deans of women not only because of their personal pleasure in Dean Bragdon’s election to a 
presidency, but also because of the content of the speech itself. The speech brings 
together and focuses on the present many interesting opinions on the subject of women’s 
education. 


Gulielma Fell Alsop, college physician at Barnard College, in her arresting, vigorous way 
calls attention to health essentials for defense. Knowing college students so well, as her 
two recent books attest, and having the necessary scientific background of facts, she is the 
ideal person to write such an article. She is co-author with Mary Frances’ McBride of She’s 
Off to College’ and She’s Off to Work,® published by The Vanguard Press. 


The Journat also is fortunate this month in having Louise K. Wilde, assistant to the 
president at Rockford College, write the very practical article on the dean and publicity. 
Having a background in journalism and in college personnel work, Miss Wilde can speak with 
sympathy and understanding for the problems of both dean and reporter. 


For the student opinions, of which only a few are printed in this issue, we are indebted 
to Dean Frances B. Blanshard of Swarthmore College, Dean Marguerite Woodworth of Ober- 
lin College, Dean Adele Bildersee of Brooklyn College, Dean Edna Shumaker of McKinley 
High School, Canton, Ohio, Dean Wilma McVeigh of Montclair High School, Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Dean Florence Myers of George Washington High School in New York City. 


4New York, N. Y., 1940. 288 p. $2.50. 
*New York, N. Y., 1941. 329 p. $2.50. 





Education Is Defense 


ERNEST H. WILKINS 


Our dominant national concern in 
normal times is the maintenance and 
development of our democracy. Dur- 
ing the last two years a second con- 
cern, national defense, has become 
more and more insistent, so that today 
it shares the dominance of our con- 
cern for the maintenance and develop- 
ment of democracy. Our concern for 
national defense may take precedence 
over all else, but never—save under 
conditions of extreme peril — should 
its tragic and temporary precedence 
lead to the eclipse of our basic and 
eternal concern for the maintenance 
and development of democracy. 

Fortunately, there is no incon- 


sistency in the nature of the two 


concerns. The maintenance and the 
development of democracy are, in 
the long run, the foundation of our 
national defense; and the very pur- 
pose of our national defense is to de- 
fend not ourselves only, but our 
democracy. Questions may arise as 
to whether, in a given situation, one 
or the other of the two great concerns 
should have the right of way; but 
such questions are properly questions 
of adjustment, not of antagonism. 
The defense problem is itself two- 
fold. In its more imperative aspect it 
is a short-run problem—the problem 
of immediate defense, here and now, 
against the Nazi menace. In its quieter 
aspect, it is a long-run problem: the 
problem of maintaining and develop- 
ing a democracy which shall be 
worthy, if necessary, of enthusiastic 
defense; the problem of developing 


men and women who shall be able 
and disposed to appreciate democ- 
racy; the problem of achieving an in- 
ternational order which shall minimize 
the danger of our being brought over 
and over again into the dislocations of 
national emergency, or into the suffer- 
ings of war. 

Education, at all levels, plays an 
essential part in the program of de- 
fense, both in the program of imme- 
diate defense and in the program of 
long-run defense. Education, indeed, 
is defense. It is of course only a part 
of the total defense program, but it is 
a vital part. 

It is a vital part of the program of 
immediate defense. Under present 
conditions secondary education and 
higher education ought to recognize 
the fact that every boy in high school 
or college is likely to be called fora 
time into military service, or to find a 
place in civilian work directly related 
to the national defense, and the fact 
that many girls will find a place for a 
time in civilian work directly related 
to the national defense, while many 
more will render less direct auxiliary 
service. How long the time of such 
special services may be, no one can 
say. But no school or college that 
tries to prepare its students for life 
can fairly ignore the probability that 
a not inconsiderable fraction of the 
lives of its present students will be 
spent in such special services; and 
schools and colleges ought therefore 
to do what they can to prepare their 
students for those services — though 
never forgetting that a far greater 
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proportion of the lives of these same 
students in all probability will be spent 
in the experiences of peace. 

How shall our schools and colleges 
prepare their students for these special 
experiences? Primarily, though not 
exclusively, by maintaining their nor- 
mal work at the highest possible level 
of excellence. There is nothing start- 
ling about this answer — but truth is 
often simple rather than spectacular. 
Under the stress and strain of emer- 
gency or war there is a tendency for 
all of us to want to do something spe- 
cial, something exciting, something 
other than that which we ordinarily 
do. But the fact remains that if the 
educational task is truly basic, it will 
be basic in emergency as well as in 
normal times. 

All our students, even those who 
are going into active military service, 
need the best general education we 
can possibly give them. They need 
such education for three main reasons: 
first, because they may well need the 
utmost possible development of their 
general intelligence and resourceful- 
ness; second, because the morale of a 
well-stocked mind is likely to be su- 
perior to that of an ill-stocked mind; 
and third, because what we most lack 
and need both in and out of the camps 
is leadership, and the development of 
powers of leadership is a normal 
function of education. 

Furthermore, there are many voca- 
tional courses regularly given on the 
high-school level and in technical 
schools which are of direct practical 
value to men in military service and 
to expert civilian workers; and there 
are many advanced courses regularly 
given in colleges and _ universities 
which are of utmost value in preparing 
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both men and women for specialized 
work within the program of national 
defense, whether in or out of military 
service. Such, in particular, are the 
advanced courses in chemistry, phys- 
ics, engineering, biology, and medi- 
cine, together with many advanced 
courses in mathematics, geology, ge- 
ography, and psychology. It may 
well be that the final assurance of our 
defense will come through work done 
in our scientific laboratories. 

In support of the principle of the 
maintenance of our normal educa- 
tional processes I should like to quote 
two statements by the commander-in- 
chief of our Army and Navy. The 
first of these two statements, issued on 
August 14, 1940, is in part as follows: 


We must have well-educated and intelligent 
citizens who have sound judgment in dealing 
with the difficult problems of today. We 
must also have scientists, engineers, economists, 
and other people with specialized knowledge, 
to plan and to build for national defense as 
well as for social and economic progress. Young 
people should be advised that it is their patri- 
otic duty to continue the normal course of 
their education, unless and until they are 
called, so that they will be well prepared for 
greatest usefulness to their country. 


The second statement, issued on 
August 11, 1941, is in part as follows: 


America will always need men and women 
with college training. Government and in- 
dustry alike need skilled technicians today. 
Later we shall need men and women of broad 
understanding and special aptitudes to serve as 
leaders of the generation which must manage 
the post-war world. We must, therefore, re- 
double our efforts during these critical times 
to make our schools and colleges render ever 
more efficient service in support of our cher- 
ished democratic institutions. 


Since it is so important that normal 
educational activity should be main- 
tained as completely as possible, it 
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follows that the students should be 
allowed to carry on their normal 
educational work as completely as pos- 
sible. While it is obvious that no stu- 
dent should be permanently exempted 
from military service just because he 
is a student, it should be equally ob- 
vious that no student who is well 
along in his college or university 
course should be called into service 
until he has had a chance to complete 
that course. 

But the maintenance of our normal 
educational work, though of primary 
importance, is not enough: we ought 
also to canvass the desirability of 
making some special changes in the 
educational program, for defense pur- 
poses. The chances are that.a judicious 
canvass will lead to changes in admin- 
istrative emphasis and in the content 
of existing courses rather than to the 
introduction of many new courses. 
Yet there may well be a place in some 
schools and in some colleges for the 
introduction of certain new courses, 
whether in gas engines or ballistics, in 
nursing or in home economics, in the 
economics of defense or in military 
tactics and strategy. Schools and col- 
leges, furthermore, have clearly the 
duty of keeping their students in- 
formed as to the significance of the 
tremendous events which are going on 
about them. 

There are minor ways, also, in 
which schools and colleges may 
strengthen the current processes of 
national defense: as for instance by 
supporting the United Service Or- 
ganizations, the British War Relief, 
and other auxiliary and humanitarian 
agencies; and by keeping in touch 
with those of their own graduates who 
are in military service. There are 
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limits to which the members of a 
school or college student body can 
rightly be asked to participate in en- 
terprises of this sort; but it is well in 
principle that there should be some 
participation. 

Now more than ever before our 
schools and colleges should set the 
values of democracy before their stu- 
dents — not as values already per- 
fectly achieved, but as values, precious 
despite imperfection, which we may 
yet more perfectly achieve. And now 
more than ever before our schools 
and colleges should in their own pro- 
cedures exemplify democracy. 

How may our schools and colleges 
best support the long-term program 
of national defense? Primarily, again, 
by maintaining their normal work at 
the highest possible level of excel- 
lence. This principle applies in this 
instance not only to those studies 
which have some obvious relation to 
the short-run effort, but to all studies 
—the humanities and the social sci- 
ences as well as the natural sciences. 
For if we are to build a civilization 
whose defense is to be sure, it must be 
a civilization that is clearly worth de- 
fense, and enthusiastic defense —a 
civilization rich in its development of 
all human values, a civilization that 
clearly offers to all its citizens the pos- 
sibilities of a good life. 

This is not to say that school and 
college curricula should remain un- 
changed. The experience through 
which we are now passing calls for a 
searching revaluation of all we do. 
And if that searching is thorough and 
unbiased, it will suggest, I think, 
some changes of much significance. 

In general, it would seem that 
there should be a closer adaptation of 
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our instruction to the whole range of 
problems that men and women face 
in their actual living. Such adapta- 
tion would not by any means involve 
educational revolution. Fortunately, 
most of the content of the present 
typical curriculum is of high value 
from this point of view. The prob- 
lem is one of organization and adjust- 
ment, with some relatively slight 
additions, rather than one of omission. 

In particular, if we are to main- 
tain and develop a democracy that 
shall be worthy, if necessary, of en- 
thusiastic defense, we must train in 
the colleges the leaders for that ef- 
fort. We must somehow give our 
students not only elementary infor- 
mation in the social fields, but some- 
thing more: some real understanding 
of the social, economic, and political 


processes which through lack of ade- 
quate guidance, or through misgui- 
dance, are proving so catastrophic in 
our time; we must give our students 
some very compelling challenge to 


“ 


mastery, to invention, to effective 
leadership. 

Most of all, if we are to minimize 
the danger of repeated dislocations of 
our whole national life, we should do 
all we can to foster international un- 
derstanding, and to develop extensive 
and enlightened interest in the prob- 
lems of international organization: 
for in the absence of international or- 
ganization the same economic and po- 
litical conflicts which have brought us 
to our present pass will bring us again 
and again to like or worse distress. 

Education is defense. If education 
rises to the challenge of these tragic 
days, its part in the twofold defense 
program will be still larger and still 
more vital than it is already. And if 
education is enabled to play, and does 
play, its full potential part, the de- 
fense of our country and of our 
democracy will be thereby the more 
firmly and the more permanently 
assured. 


Director William D. Boutwell of the Information Service, U. S. Office 


of Education, in an address at the N.E.A. convention in Boston, called our 
attention to the following facts: “The land grants of 1787 which sowed 
one-room schools in furrows across the Northwest Territory came only four 
years after the close of the Revolutionary War. Next, our great system of 
land grant colleges and universities sprang into being... in July 1862... 
Then, only two years after the close of the Civil War a proposal long advo- 
cated by the association of superintendents of schools was approved. This 
was the creation of . . . the Office of Education, set up in 1867. Our next 
really great crisis came with the World War in 1917... You may not recall 
that Federal aid to vocational education had been voted just a month and a 
half before the outbreak of hostilities. Out of the World War also came 
rehabilitation education for the handicapped . . . Thus, our three greatest 
wars have witnessed five great advances in education.” 





How Can We Help Young People Prepare for a Difficult 
Present and an Uncertain Future?" 


JOHN W. NASON 


It is customary in some quarters to 
feel sorry for young people and the 
uncertain world which they face. 
While it is important to have sym- 
pathy for them, it is equally impor- 
tant to emphasize the opportunities in 
the present uncertainty. The world is 
not changed or improved by feeling 
sorry for oneself or becoming discon- 
solate, but by seeking ways of making 
it a better place in which to live. Many 
of the great improvements in the 
world have come out of trials and 
tribulations such as we are going 
through today. I know of no better 
advice to people, young or old, than 
that given by Arthur Hoyt Scott in 
one of his favorite sayings: “It is 
never safe to look into the future with 
eyes of fear.” 

All of us concerned with education 
have, in two important respects, a di- 
rect responsibility to the students with 
whom we come in contact. In the first 
place it is our job to prepare students 
to face an uncertain present and an un- 
known future. And there are ways in 
which we can directly do this. We 
can teach them how to face and solve 
some of the complex problems which 
beset them. We will not help them 
much by trying to give them answers; 
we will do them an invaluable service 
if we teach them how to find the an- 
swers for themselves. In a world in 
flux we can re-emphasize the impor- 
tance of certain values—essentially the 

*Résumé of address before Pennsylvania Association 


of Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa., November 8,- 1941. 


very values summed up in a Christian 
philosophy of life. It is conviction on 
these values which will give them bal- 
ance and stability or which, to use a 
common modern phrase, will make 
them leaders. We can do much to 
help them learn how to cooperate 
with their fellows in group thinking, 
how to discipline themselves, how to 
form and to hold to wise convictions. 
A person with this kind of character, 
who is trained to think for himself or 
herself, can face any future without 
fear. 

In the second place we can help 
them realize the complexities and 
problems of the present world. This 
means, however, that we must face 
those complexities and problems in 
our own thinking. There is no easy 
way of educating others to a wisdom 
which we do not ourselves possess, 
and so I shall say something about the 
kind of world and the kind of prob- 
lem which we face in the next few 
years. 

It is a 20th Century world with a 
-population that has doubled in the 
last hundred years, with no more free 
land, with food for all if we have the 
wisdom to distribute it properly. It 
is a world made by the Industrial 
Revolution, with industry in every 
country dependent upon the raw ma- 
terials and the markets of other coun- 
tries. It is a world in which the 
nation-state no longer makes political 
or economic sense. We shall not solve 
the problems of that world unless we 
face realistically the conditions, not of 
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the 19th Century, but of our present 
day. There will be an urgent prob- 
lem of postwar reconstruction on an 
enormous scale. Some of this will be 
purely physical, some medical, and 
some of it will be educational and 
spiritual. This is the kind of job which 
we know how to do. In itself it will 
not be enough and will be of little but 
humanitarian use unless we are pre- 
pared to change the economic and po- 
litical order of the past hundred years. 

Economically there is no country 
which is completely self-sufficient, al- 
though the United States approaches 
that condition. Russia, Italy, and 
Japan do not. We cannot hope to solve 
the problems of the modern world un- 
less we remove the economic condi- 
tions which breed war. We must see 
that countries which are not self- 
sufficient have access to the raw mate- 
rials and to the markets of the world. 
The United States is the most power- 
ful economic factor in the world, 
controling within its own borders vir- 
tually one-third of the world econ- 
omy. Our policy with regard to 
tariffs, money, and the exchange of 
goods in general has had, and will 
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have, a profound influence upon what 
happens in the rest of the world. 

The nation-state is a development 
of the past five hundred years, and 
there is every reason to hope that it 
has seen its maximum development 
and will before this century is out 
have begun to disappear. Under mod- 
ern economic conditions it is an anach- 
ronism. There seems little hope for 
durable peace without some kind of 
international organization. The most 
important principle is union as a basis 
for international cooperation. In the 
long run the differences between the 
various schemes are of less importance 
than that the United States should 
enter into cooperation with other coun- 
tries to establish a peace. 

These are problems which we must 
think through and to which we must 
have answers. We cannot guide young 
people in these days if we, ourselves, 
are lost. Unless we can have convic- 
tions and unless they are intelligent 
convictions, it will be a case of the 
blind leading the blind. Here is the 
second area where we can be of some 
use if we wish to justify our steward- 
ship to a generation to come. 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools Rufus M. Hartil, Harlem, New 
York City: “. . . the schools do too good a job in Harlem. In a sense we 
unfit the pupils for outside life. At school we give them the kind of life 


that exemplifies the best theories of 


the American way of life. At three 


o’clock they go out into a different world with other theories of life. They 
are thrown in contact with whites who have not made up their minds to ac- 
cept them as Americans. They have no place to play, literally no home to 
go to, for their mothers often are working on Park Avenue until nine o’clock 
at night . . . So we feed the children on dreams, teach them what the world 
ought to be. And the boys come back and say, ‘This ain’t so, Mister!’ ”— 
New York World Telegram, November 17, 1941. 
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Some Essentials of Women’s Education in a Time of Crisis’ 


HELEN DALTON BRAGDON 


No one will deny that in today’s 
world we come to a time of educa- 
tional crises. Someone has defined 
crises as “moments when forces long 
at work and profoundly influential 
come insistently into the forefront of 
consciousness.”” In the resulting pres- 
sures, one step seems necessary: a re- 
searching for the most fundamental 
educational aims among many worthy 
aims — for the minimum great and 
good things which we must preserve 
or establish at all costs in the midst of 
war or financial stringency, no matter 
what other forces “come insistently 
into the forefront of consciousness.” 
Let us limit this broad and difficult 
search to fit a setting like the present 
one, considering a liberal arts educa- 
tion, for women, in a small college 
which is endeavoring to make its con- 
tribution in troubled times to its con- 
stituency and its community. 


Many in this audience are familiar 
with the vivid battles of words 
through the centuries in the search for 
the first goal mentioned: the ideal lib- 
eral education. In the 16th Century, 
for example, the English universities, 
preferring the scholasticism of the 
Middle. Ages, were battling against 
the newer emphasis upon humanism. 
In the 19th Century, although ‘hu- 
manism is now well established,- we 
find Newman, Huxley, Spencer, and 
Arnold all battling over different 


‘Inaugural address, Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio, November 1, 1941. 

*Tead, Ordway. “The Present Crisis and Educa- 
-_ Harvard Educational Review 11: 182; March 

41. 


ideas. Thomas Huxley challenges 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of cul- 
ture, as knowing “the best which has 
been thought and said in the world.” 
Huxley maintains stoutly that “after. 
having learnt all that Greek, Roman, 
and Eastern antiquity have been and 
said, and all that modern literatures 
have to tell us, it is not self-evident 
that we have laid a sufficiently broad 
and deep foundation for that criticism 
of life, which constitutes culture.’® 
Huxley pleads that “research and. 
criticism must be the breath of the 
professors’ nostrils; laboratory work 
the business of the scientific student; 
books his main helpers.”* His attack 
against over-specialized departments 
of knowledge (and this in the 19th 
Century) is illustrated by his analysis 
of history as having many ramifica- 
tions into anthropology, archaeology, 
political history and geography and 
“Gnto the history of the human mind 
and, its products.” 


Ordway Tead, speaking last No- 
vember to an assembly of deans, con-: 
tributed a memorable summary of 
these conflicting 19th Century points 
of view as applied to present educa- 
tional practice and to this search for’ 
major goals which we are undertak- 
ing now. Using Professor White-. 
head’s_ stimulating remark that 
“knowledge does not keep any better 
than fish,” he commented: The his- 
torical approach should be “employed 


*Huxley, Thomas H. “Science and Culture,” Science 
and Education (Collected Essays) 3: 143. 

“Huxley, Leonard. Life and Letters of Thomas 
Huxley. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1900. 2: 328. 
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to illumine the value of current ideas 
in so far as they have been tested in 
past experience. Good teaching is a 
perennial rethinking of subject mat- 
ter to keep its linkage to culture clear 
and vivid. But knowledge of the best 
that has been thought and said . . . has 
now to read also knowledge of what is 
being done that is best, in order for 
culture to remain dynamic.” 

When we push beyond the earlier 
belief in higher education as knowl- 
edge fixed in the past; beyond the hu- 
manistic emphasis upon the worth of 
the human individual and the impor- 
tance of literature, poetry, and ora- 
tory; beyond the 18th and 19th 
Century victories of science and re- 
search as the dominating influences in 
curricula; to the more recent claims, 
based upon the study of individual 
differences, that education must em- 
brace knowledge of each individual 
and what is happening to his develop- 
ment when exposed to learning—then 
we encounter the fireworks of the 20th 
Century printed page. It is as though 
all the conflicting educational theories 
of the last eight centuries have been 
revived simultaneously. Yet, it is 
doubtless this same search for essen- 
tials which has motivated the heated 
displays of argument and debate. 

We cannot take time here to outline 
the cutting accusation of American 
education by Abraham Flexner® which 
began the 1930 decade: that liberal 
education has been supplanted by too 
practical a training and too much at- 
tention to so-called individual needs. 
We cannot elaborate here President 

‘The Vocational Implication of Liberal Arts 
Courses.” Journat or N.A.D.W. 4: 58-63; January 
1941, p. 60. 


*Universities—American, English, German. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1930. 381 p. $3.50. 


Robert Hutchins’ complaint that “in 
modern times we have seldom tried 
reason at all .. . (that) our salvation 
lies not in rejection of the intellect but 
in a return to it,” that “in general edu- 
cation we are interested in drawing out 
the elements of our common nature; 
we are interested in the attributes of 
the race, not the accidents of individ- 
uals.”* We can only mention Profes- 
sor H. D. Gideonse’s reply: that the 
original Chicago Plan had as its aim 
“to deal with the whole person—with 
men and women as knowers and doers 
and appreciators.”"* This same year 
(1937) we have Norman Foerster’s 
outburst over the theory of individual 
differences, which he feels separates 
individuals instead of bringing them 
together. “Humanism,” he claims, 
“Gnsists that men do not exist to be 
the slaves of their natural aptitudes, 
but, first of all, to enter freely into 
their humanity. Humanism is not 
content to let Nature take her course. 
. . . The child, the youth, must be 
preserved from his imperious natural 
temperament and from the tyranny 
of his special aptitudes by the imposi- 
tion of human culture.” 

As though to reply to this, we have 
Robert Lynd’s warning in Knowledge 
for What, that “the scholar-scientist 
is in danger of being caught lecturing 
on navigation while the ship is going 
down,””® and his insistence that we 
cannot and should not speak of culture 


"The Higher Learning in America. 
~— Yale University Press, 1936. 
p- 73. 

*The Higher Learning in a Democracy. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1937. 34 p. 50c. p. 12. 

°The American State University. Chapel Hill, N. 
C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 287 p. 
$2.50. p. 253-54. 

"Knowledge for What? Princeton, N. J.:.Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939. 268 p. $2.50. p. 3. 


New Haven, 


119 p. $2.00. 
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and the individual since culture lives 
in and operates as learned habits and 
impulses of persons. 

When the animation of these re- 
cent discussions induces the Saturday 
Evening Post to publish a series of ar- 
ticles on education for the citizen, we 
do, indeed, have evidence of popular 
interest. Add to this the growing indoor 
sport among educators of calling any- 
one who writes about knowledge as 
one essential, an Ivory Towerist; one 
who insists upon some consideration 
of contemporary problems a practical 
scientist or a socialist (in either case 
no longer “pure”’) ; and one who wants 
some attention to the individual, a 
“h-o-]-e-i-s-t” instead of a “wholist,” 
and we have interesting living, but 
how direct is our search for funda- 
mental realities? While I have nothing 
against either the Saturday Evening 
Post or such demi-tasse discussions, 
is it naive to ask why, instead of 
disdain for knowledge, or disdain for 
the problems of the present day, or 
disdain for the individual confronting 
these, we may not acquire as the first 
essential in our present search in 
this time of crisis, a respect for the 
combined weighting of all three: 
knowledge, society, and the learner; 
provided that knowledge is admitted 
to be changing knowledge, society an 
adjusting society, and the learner a 
developing and growing individual 
with evolving goals? As L. Thomas 
Hopkins puts it, “Education does not 
seek to produce integrated personali- 
ties who may function satisfactorily in 
an integrated society, but rather inte- 
grating personalities living dynami- 
cally in an integrating society.”™ 


“and others. 
ton-Century Co., 1937. 


New York: D. Apple- 
$2.00. p. 23. 


Integration. 
315 p. 


If we should insist upon such an 
interrelated combination as one of our 
first fundamentals, a test of its stamina 
might be the effect upon the students. 
In the first place, an educational 
program based upon a conception of 
changing knowledge, adjusting so- 
ciety, and growing individuals, will 
demand a great deal of motivation and 
hard work. To my mind, the more 
we insist that a college should be a 
friendly community of students and 
faculty members, devoted to a stimu- 
lating interplay between mature and 
maturing minds, appropriate apprecia- 
tions and knowledge, and helpful liv- 
ing, — the more strenuous and more 
rewarding will be the student effort 
involved. Nor is the effort all from 
the students. Terms such as self- 


education of the student, self-disci- 
pline, and self - propulsion, which 


occur so often in the educational lit- 
erature of today, assume on the part 
of the college stimulating curricular 
offerings, valuable campus experience, 
and understanding guidance, in the 
midst of which the student’s self- 
organizing may operate. Certainly 
such a community would be no place 
for the passive, either faculty member 
or student; the yellowed lecture notes 
of the one and the give-the-professor- 
what-he-wants attitude of the other 
would go out the window together, 
letting tn blinding reflections from the 
new light flooding in. I have always 
liked the question proposed for each 
student by William S. Learned in the 
1935 Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing: “What knowledge, skills, and 
appreciations from the many sources 
available to you, have you, by virtue 
of your own evolving interests and 
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abilities, gathered, organized, and 
matured within you to the point of 
effective mastery and use? You are the 
artist; your materials are all about 
you; what sort of educated (person) 
do you have in mind and seek to be- 
come??? 

Since this is a college for women, 
the last question might be phrased: 
what sort of educated woman do you 
have in mind and seek to become? 
There are several reasons why this is 
a particularly pertinent query for 
1941. The last few years mark a cen- 
tennial, because of Oberlin’s and 
Mount Holyoke’s history, in women’s 
formal higher education in this coun- 
try. Hundredth birthdays are occa- 
sions for evaluation, especially when 
certain recent studies cast doubt as to 
whether we have continued to develop 
the sterner stuff evoked earlier by this 
long struggle to prove women’s right 
to be educated. In the last year also 
comes the sudden appearance—for the 
first time since the last World War— 
of new vocational opportunities for 
women college graduates, together 
with an urgency and challenge to re- 
adjust women’s role, contribution, and 
future planning in the present crisis 
better than they were reconciled with 
that of the last war. 

We know that, in spite of existing 
cultural confusion concerning her ex- 
pected role, it is now more important 
than ever that the educated woman’s 
pattern for living be an adult, mature 
design, with deep and thoughtful per- 
spective. The Lynds, in gathering 
material for Middletown in Transi- 
ion,* found that while there were 


“Variability in Education. 30th Annual Report. 
New York. p. 60. 

Lynd, R. S. and Lynd, Helen M. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1937. 604 p. $5.00. p. 178. 


exceptions in the community to any 
set of expectations ruling the lives of 
its own women members, the difficulty 
lay in the fact that these exceptions— 
like that of a woman becoming a doc- 
tor, for instance—were neither ap- 
proved nor condemned. This lack of 
positive attitude, without the chal- 
lenge of opposition or the encourage- 
ment of support, seemed to make 
alternatives more confusing and 
choices more difficult. 

In considering essentials in the lib- 
eral education of women, we suggest 
that separate colleges for women have 
this advantage, and that it is an advan- 
tage much needed in the present 
crisis: through their educational and 
their counseling programs, and 
through special emphasis upon self- 
education and mature purpose, they 
can attack these needs and problems 
directly and fully. In the total col- 
lege experience, they can emphasize 
that because the status of women is 
constantly changing, because women 
face these perplexing confusions, there 
is need for them to learn to change 
with a changing role, to adapt to un- 
expected conditions not of their own 
making, and even to different kinds of 
security and insecurity. Within four 
decades of a young woman’s life, she 
may be a carefully sheltered young 
daughter at home, a college student in 
a large city a thousand miles from 
home, a young career woman in a big 
city, a young wife in a small town, an 
extremely busy young mother with 
small children, a less busy matron— 
with older children all in school— 
turning to new interests and activities; 
and then, through sudden misfortune, 
the responsible head of her family, 
with very little security, and with 
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young sons and daughters for whom 
a college education has been planned. 
Nor does our illustration need to be 
confined to the married woman. Sin- 
gle women often have confusing shifts 
from dependence to independence, 
and then to unexpected responsibility 
for dependent members of their fami- 
lies. In a study made by Theresa P. 
Pyle on The Teacher's Dependency 


Load, of some 501 single women . 


teachers, 52.1% were found to have 
dependents. Among over 8,000 col- 
lege women graduates included in a 
study of Susan Kingsbury’s,” 41% 
supported one to four dependents, 
either wholly or partially. Ina study 
of some 500 women with Ph.D. de- 
grees, 69% had at some time been 
wholly or partially responsible for de- 
pendents. The author comments upon 
the decided handicaps which had ac- 


companied the careers of many of 
these brilliant women, and adds, 
“Whatever criticism is leveled at the 
failures of many women holding the 
Ph.D. degree to extend the borders of 


learning further . . . may well be tem- 
pered by a searching analysis of the 
demands which life and social respon- 
sibilities are making upon these 
scholars.” 

You will see, then, that for the 
small liberal arts college for women 
I have suggested two essentials: that 
stress should be laid upon the inter- 
relations of changing knowledge, ap- 
preciations, and living, and that the 

“Contributions to Education, No. 782. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1939. 111 p. $1.60. 

*Economic Status of University Women in the 
U. S. A. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 170. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1939. 49 p. 15c. 

** Hutchinson, Emilie J. Women and the Ph.D. 


Greensboro, N. C.: Institute of Women’s Professional 


Relations (now located at Connecticut College, New 
London), 1929. 215 p. $1.00. 


total college experience offered should 
help a young woman to prepare for a 
changing role, a role seldom as clear- 
cut as her brother’s. The third essen- 
tial objective submitted for these 
troubled times is education for more 
responsible citizenship. This seems a 
natural goal, even for those who be- 
lieve woman’s only place to be in the 
home, for we may consider the com- 
munity an enlarged home, surround- 
ing and influencing her private home; 
while in turn her own family spirit 
and group adds to or detracts from 
the whole community. As community 
tension increases with the emergency, 
alumnae should be among the leaders 
in maintaining high standards for 
community leisure—in drama, music, 
art, in constructive hobbies. We 
should be able to depend upon them 
as cooperators in improving the effec- 
tiveness of hospitals, of recreational 
facilities for the public, of relief 
agencies, and of Red Cross, Commu- 
nity Chest, and other drives. We 
should be able to count on them for 
anything which tends to promote child 
welfare, to decrease juvenile delin- 
quency, to weaken influences destruc- 
tive to youth, and to increase the 
standards of schools in their region. 
These are great expectations, which 
in turn impose upon the college great 
responsibilities both as an example of 
a community and as a contributor to a 
larger community. This does not 
mean that the college curriculum 
should be primarily a citizenship 
project, or a community welfare train- 
ing program. The distinctions learned 
in the classroom between information, 
opinion, and thinking, and between 
truth and propaganda; the student’s 
study, under competent guidance, of 
her particular assets and liabilities; 
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and her progress in spiritual, emotion- 
al and intellectual development will 
produce many of the ingredients of 
intelligent citizenship. 

To my mind, the very small college 
has certain unique responsibilities and 
privileges as a community which may 
influence further the development of 
this third educational essential of citi- 
zenship. Its faculty, if they can with- 
stand the temptation of exaggerating 
littlenesses of detail, have the chance 
to share their intellectual best, their 
keenest thinking, with their col- 
leagues, in a way as a whole impossible 
in a larger institution. Faculty-student 
relationships can include not only that 
of instructor-student, but that of older 
and younger friend, who see each 
other often enough to feel free to talk 
of books or plays, of the new pictures 
hung in dining room and corridors; 
listen together to records; cheer for 
the hockey team; go on a “bat,” and 
then later exchange views on the 
world crisis and discuss religion and 
philosophies of life. Cooperation be- 
tween trustees, alumnae, faculty, and 
students can acquire that warm quality 
which comes from some more intimate 
acquaintance with each other than 
that based upon the reading of each 
other’s names in print or the sight of 
each other at a vast distance. Contact 
with the town or city in which the col- 
lege is located also can be much more 
real because of this acquaintance. 

The fourth essential proposed is 
that of education for spiritual values. 
How many of you are familiar—not 
only with Dorothy Sayers’ detective 
stories, of which I am a great admirer, 
but with her recent serious book, Be- 
gin Here?" She reviews, through the 
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history of thought, various concepts 
of man; namely: the theological, the 
humanistic, and the rational man; 
the biological, the sociological, the 
psychological, and the economic man. 
She then suggests that in order to find 
our way out of the present struggle, 
we must find and develop the creative 
man, but that our effort must be to a 
relative rather than to an absolute 
end: 

“If we are to find the new life which we 
all hope for, we must somehow contrive to 
make man ‘his own man again’—we must put 
together the scattered pieces and find the 
Whole Man. We shall never control econom- 
ics till we have ceased to deify economics and 
abandoned thinking of Tom, Dick, and Harry 
in terms of Economic Man. We shall never 
establish society till we have abolished thinking 
in terms of the herd, nor achieve personal 
freedom and independence until we recog- 
nize that the individual can never be absolute 
in himself. Nor shall we ever find peace, un- 
less we realize that peace itself is not an abso- 
lute; otherwise, like every other deified 
absolute, the tyranny of peace will plunge us 
again into war, as it has done already.”’!8 


We have suggested, therefore, that 
in this search for educational essen- 
tials, we must face the necessity of 
education for change; that to do this 
in a stable and steady way we should 


stress the interrelations between 
knowledge, appreciation, and living; 
that in women’s education this stress 
should include an awareness of pos- 
sible shifts in women’s roles; and that 
the particular needs in this area are 
for more discerning eitizenship and 
for deeper spiritual resources. 

Let our closing note be another 
plea from Miss Sayers: 

“Somehow we have got to find the inte- 
grating principle for our lives, the creative 
power that sustains our balance in motion, and 
we have got to find it quickly.”!® 


“1hid., p. 129. 
*Ibid., p. 155. 
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With the word defense in our ears 
we picture, in our minds, all sorts of 
activities, both physical and emotional, 
that differ from our accustomed and 
usual activities. The alarms of Eng- 
land ring in our minds and we see 
ourselves rushing out of bed at night 
to shelters, and enduring once again 
cold and discomfort and uncertainty, 
not to mention the grimmer actualities 
of war. And these changed things 
that lie within the compass of war all 
call for bodies and for mental atti- 
tudes that we do not at the moment 
possess. But both of them are de- 
manded by necessity, and we know 
that we can acquire them for our- 
selves and even more easily for the 
young. 

Under the prick of necessity we 
can even abandon our cherished indul- 
gences. The easy-going bodies which 
we possess are the result of the great 
comfort of our environment, an en- 
vironment that has taken away from 
them all their ancient necessities for 
keeping themselves warm and for 
moving themselves about, and left 
them only the necessity of running 
their essential functions and of renew- 
ing themselves after wear and tear. 

But once again necessity wil! save 
humanity, which, left to its own gui- 
dance, takes the luxurious turning. 
Health, though it has been a preoccu- 
pation of the nation for the last twenty 
years, at least since the rise of pre- 
ventive medicine, has always been 
considered as health for the sake of 
the individual. The yearly health ex- 
amination, the regular check-up, has 


been insisted upon. This has been in 
the interest of the individual. It has 
been to keep off the dread diseases— 
high blood pressure and tuberculosis 
and cancer—when they could yet be 
successfully combated, in their initial 
stages when tissue changes were re- 
versible. This preventive medicine 
program has successfully eradicated 
a long list of the killers—notably, 
in the case of the young, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, scarlet fever — and has 
banished those borderline deficiency 
states of rickets and scurvy that un- 
dermine so much juvenile vitality. 
Girls grew up with the clear, beau- 
tiful modern skins, with a freedom 
from headache and cramp that had 
been unknown a generation ago. 
“Glamour” girls came into being. The 
beauty cult of the body rose to its stag- 
gering proportions, and we thought 
we had accomplished all the progress 
that was possible. Physical education 
took care of muscles and weight, and 
all our out-of-door programs—camp- 
ing, hiking, skiing—kept at least some 
semblance of vigor in the young. 
During the last twenty years vita- 
mins were discovered, and they 
opened the door to some of the most 
baffling of our states of sub-health as 
well as of our frank deficiency dis- 
eases. And along with the discovery 
of vitamins came all the modern work 
on the endocrine glands of the body, 
on their creation of hormones, which 
we might almost call the human vita- 
mins of the body, the substances 
which, coursing continually in the 
blood as insistently as the very stars 
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follow their courses, create the shape 
and form the texture of the body out 
of raw material that is given them in 
the food that is eaten. The body is 
dressmaker, tailor, brickmaker, manu- 
facturer of all sorts and kinds of stuff, 
manufacturing the bones from milk, 
nerves from flounders, skin from but- 
ter and cream, and fingernails from 
eggs. Of course the tissues of the 
body are created not alone from one 
or two or even three of the food 
sources, but from an infinite variety, 
skilfully interwoven and mixed so 
that, in all actuality, we could not say 
that bones were created from milk 
but that milk is used in the creation 
of bones with the addition of some- 
thing else, and so on in the creation 
of each tissue. 

Two girls can sit side by side at the 
same family table and eat the same 
food in the same proportion and yet 
the one will be pale and anaemic and 
tired and unable to endure any hard- 
ship and the other will be tough and 
resilient and elastic, ready for all 
kinds of strain and exertion without 
mental rebellion or exhaustion. The 
fact of such astonishing differences 
still remains a complete enigma of 
nutrition. 

One small thread of understanding 
we may have in that labyrinth of 
marvel, the thread of sunshine of out- 
of-doors, of hardship met trium- 
phantly. For sunshine already has 
yielded a few of its secrets to us, its 
strange power of doing what is called 
activating by its myriad rays — its 
ultraviolet-—the D vitamin that al- 
ready lies inert in our tissues. 

But when we talk of health for de- 
fense we no longer are speaking or 
thinking of optimum conditions, but 


of the hardships upon which nations 
have struggled to their present state 
of existence, of cold and damp, of 
darkness, of thirst and hunger and 
long-continued physical strain. 

From what we read of Europe we 
come slowly to the conclusion that the 
German army has been fed and 
trained and groomed for its perform- 
ance in Europe as a prima donna 
would be. It has had the best food. 
It has had a rigorous, hardening out- 
of-door life. Not only has the entire 
shape and form of its training gone 
into the creation of vigorous bodies ac- 
customed to great strain, but every- 
thing has been done for its morale. 

The army not only has had the 
food, but it has lived out-of-doors un- 
der conditions of hardship and rigor- 
ous climate and physical exertion, 
whereas out-of-door living, physical 
hardship, continued physical exertion 
have been removed from the lives of 
most of our children. The youth of 
the German army were taken bodily 
out of the modern indoor competitive 
life and given an entirely out-of-door 
athletic life, supported by the best 
food of Europe. That life, that good 
food, produced the young men whom 
Shirer* compared with the men of 
other armies, men snatched out of in- 
door competitive life, out of lodges 
and factories, whose muscles were 
flabby although their hearts were 
great. We cannot do anything like 
that. We Americans do not think 
that army life is the greatest life. We 
believe that the army exists for the 
civilian population, not the civilian 
population for the army. But little 
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by little somehow we must change 
civilian life. 

In the recent discussions of the 
nation’s health, various startling as- 
sertions have been made as to the con- 
dition of national nutrition. These 
statements have been given wide- 
spread publicity and have left us both 
shocked and skeptical. All the people 
whom you and I see are well and fine, 
and in fact the young people whom we 
see in our schools and colleges are 
better human specimens than were 
there a generation ago. So, to believe 
that statement at all, we must realize 
that it includes all the underprivileged 
groups, groups of both low intelli- 
gence and low emotional control as 
well as of impoverished opportunity. 
Be that as it may, the report goes on 
to state that the improved health that 
we wish to usher in must involve a 
change in eating habits, a changed 
taste, and a changed intelligence in 
the selection of foods. 

And it would seem to me that the 
new food habits, of enormous and in- 
evitable necessity as they are, must be 
bound together by new health habits 
in daily living. These health habits 
must include a more rigorous physical 
life in the open. 

One of the terrifying results of 
modern living in the last twenty years 
has been the increase in so-called ner- 
vous diseases, in the breakdown of 
personal control, and in the inability 
to adapt to social living. The hospi- 
tals that took mental cases have been 
totally inadequate to look after those 
needing care. The increase in mental 
cases has been six times as great as in 
other diseases. In every school, in 
every college connected with every 
hospital and often with every church, 


mental hygiene clinics and instruction 
have sprung up. All the guidance and 
personnel work of the recent years 
has been called into being to help stem 
this rising tide of emotional bank- 
ruptcy that is sweeping over the 
youth of our nation. Just when we 
have improved our mechanism of liv- 
ing, have taken out of it its terrifying 
physical labor, its back-breaking de- 
mands on the body, when we have 
made education accessible to everyone, 
this modern scourge, not only of the 
adult population but of the young, has 
swept over us, incapacitating many 
more than ever tuberculosis had done. 
For some time death itself was mer- 
ciful compared with the deranged 
mental state in which these cases lived. 

The indoor life, as exemplified by 
industry or by white-collar occupation 
in a city, is in itself enough to drive 
anyone crazy, as you doubtless have 
felt, too. Monotony, routine, the lax 
muscles that let the body sag and dis- 
tort its contours, bring with them 
that physical depression and despair 
that demands speeding in a high- 
powered car to give the spirit the ela- 
tion and excitement that used to come 
from its own muscular action. Defense 
will not permit ease. Once again it 
will strengthen the capacities of 
people. 

The individual must sink into the 
greater ‘picture. Like the various 
shapes of a picture puzzle, the indi- 
vidual can only find completion in the 
support of the adjacent parts, in the 
cohesion of the thousand fragments 
of individuality in the whole picture. 

The need for health for defense 
frees an individual from such engross- 
ing personal preoccupation. It per- 
mits him to accept a universal goal, to 
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conform to a higher standard than 
that evolved by personal preferences 
and tastes. To be a part of the life 
about one, as a novice became a part 
of a life of a convent, allows for the 
highest personal development. 

As we talk of the changes that will 
be necessary, they loom large and im- 
possible to us because our lives are 
fixed in the cement of our habits. But 
these changes are not at all large or 
terrifying to the young. They are 
fun. They offer a great ideal for their 
small self-denials or self-amplifica- 
tions. They suit the young, in fact, 
much better than our former set of 
habits did, of penny-paring prepara- 
tion for economic security, of holding 
down an adequate job for the rest of 
their lives. Once again we have 


opened the window to adventure, to 


strain and hazard, to all kinds of 
strenuosities lived out - of - doors, 
tramping up and down the world. 
The report of the Ministry of 
Health from England last year was 
devastating to our careful luxury, to 
our aim to provide abundance and an 
ideal environment, for it stated that 
after a year of privation, of cold and 
winter weather, of nights in air raid 
shelters and days of uncertainty, the 
health of England had improved. 
Some astonishing ingredient of 
health we had omitted. We had tried 
to preserve a physical life by our in- 
sistence upon out-of-door programs, 
but those out-of-door programs had 
merely been at scheduled hours, at 
safe bits of time sandwiched in be- 
tween our regular business of indoor 
living. And all our insistence upon 
the value of vitamins in the creation 
of the tissues of the body, of active 
endocrine glands, and the immunity 


of the body, had been undone by the 
drugstores on the four corners of the 
block. Their food contains white 
flour and white sugar, foods in which 
vitamins of any kind are entirely ab- 
sent. They are merely energy foods. 
A report on nutrition says that about 
50% of the average diet comes from 
foods that are free of vitamins. The 
average consumption of sugar per 
capita is 125 pounds a year, equal toa 
life-sized statue of a person. 

Whole-grain breads, whole-grain 
cereals, have a natural taste that is 
delicious. No one except the great 
milling and baking companies needs 
to be educated to like these breads. 
Everywhere are coming into being 
again or in a renewed prosperity the 
old-time stone bore grinding mills and 
the old-time dark flours—the valley 
forge mills, the old grist mills, the 
old stone mills. Doubtless you, your- 
self, know some nearby mill which 
makes the old-time, or the new flour 
for defense. The new breads made 
from naturally complete flours are 
now found in all the chain-store gro- 
ceries. It remains for those in charge 
of the diet of youngsters to provide 
for them these breads in abundance 
and in appetizing forms. 

The taste for sweets again can be 
satisfied by natural fruits. Already, 
in Barnard College, one of the most 
frequent requests that is made to me 
is: “Can’t I always have fruit for des- 
sert? Can’t I have raw fruit? May 
I take raw fruit up to my room?” 
Here, once again, it is the youngster 
who is the extremist. She is not nearly 
so embedded in white flour and white 
sugar as we are. 

Campbell Morgan, one of the 
great preachers of New York, who 
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came to us from the home of great 
preachers — Scotland — said he had 
seen the very building on one plot of 
ground in New York torn down and 
built up again three times in his visits 
tous. He said New York awes all in 
the process of building itself. And so 
we need not in any way be chagrined 
that we have to change the shape and 
form of our civilization once again. 
That is the essential and continual 
process of growth and development. 
That creates the panorama of history, 
the drama of the individual life tossed 
into the stream of its generation. 

We have to change our food tastes 
in accordance with the needs for the 
perfection of our bodies to enable 
them to play the part that our nation 
and our times will demand of us. We 
have to change our health habits. We 
have to change our recreational] habits, 
and these are the hardest of all to 
change. We have to change our ideals, 
from the ideals of personal comfort 
and beauty and freedom from disease 
to the social ideal of being ready and 
being fit to fight. All this will apply 
to men and women, to girls and boys. 

In the planning of a school pro- 
gram for improving health, some pa- 
triotic and scientific set of lectures 
should be given first so that the stu- 
dent will know what is in your mind, 
so that he will understand what you 
are aiming at. While you are estab- 
lishing a bucket fire brigade to put out 
the enemy bombs on adjacent sky- 
scraper roofs, you might well demon- 
strate the human fact that the people 
are going to miss their sleep, that it 
will be a cold night, that there will be 
no central heating, that they will have 
to keep warm from their own metabo- 
lism, that they will have to learn to 


recuperate quickly, that they can have 
no emotional crises or personality 
tantrums while defending their coun- 
try. The young see the point quickly. 
They are generous and lavish. They 
will respond faster than we can keep 
up with them. We will be asked to 
live up to our lectures, a most embar- 
rassing thing when met with inflexible 
finances and ingrained customs. The 
young are ready to be radical. 

But still they have neither the 
power nor the money to put into ef- 
fect the changes that we advocate. We 
must make these changes possible. 
The school, after the lecture, must put 
into their school lunches the protec- 
tive foods: milk, eggs, vegetables, raw 
fruits, and whole-grain cereals. The 
school must put into the school cur- 
ricula more and more out-of-door 
occupations. Not all of these out-of- 
door occupations should be athletics; 
some should take account of the other 
great interests of people—gardening, 
bird study, exploring whether on bi- 
cycle, on horse, or on foot. From such 
study will instantly spring an interest 
in America itself, in our very forests 
and streams and the way that they 
must be safeguarded for birds and 
fish; in the whole great question of 
conservation of national parks. Anda 
girl or a boy, once interested in birds, 
is tied to the out-of-doors for the rest 
of his life. 

As we approach a more natural 
form of living, the mental problems 
of the adolescent will diminish. So 
often recreation, occupational therapy, 
the country, are likely to be tools of 
recovery after a breakdown, whereas 
they should have been used as tools of 
health before a breakdown. 
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For youth grows up into the shape 
and pattern provided for it by its 
adults. And no adults in the world 
create that shape and form as com- 
pletely or with such power as teach- 
ers. It is the teacher’s vision that 


creates the girl, the girl who will grow 
into the woman of the future. It is 
the validity of the teacher’s vision that 
can mold her into a more vigorous 
health for the sake of her nation and 
of herself. 


ReEcRUITING STUDENT NurRsEs 


Katherine Faville, chairman of the 
committee on recruitment of student 
nurses of the Nursing Council on Na- 
tional Defense, writes: 

The call for 50,000 student nurses, 
issued by the Nursing Council on Na- 
tional Defense, is a plea for high 
school graduates and college women 
to serve their country in the emergen- 
cy and at the same time prepare for 
satisfying careers in a growing profes- 
sion. 

Graduate nurses are being called in- 
to the Army and Navy, into the ex- 
panding public health services of the 
Government, and in defense industrial 
areas. More than 25,000 additional 
nurses will be needed. The Army and 
Navy alone, which had 6,673 nurses 
in August 1941, are calling for 15,- 
408 more in 1942. 

Public health services are on the 
verge of tremendous expansion, both 
in this country and in the reconstruc- 
tion of a wrecked world. Thousands 
of well-equipped nurses are needed to 
respond to the challenge of such a ca- 
reer. The college-trained nurse will 
be in demand for administrative and 
supervisory positions, for teaching, 


for executive work and the high 
school graduate who ranks in the up- 
per fraction of her class will find am- 
ple openings for her abilities. She 
will have every opportunity for a full, 
satisfying life, for an income that com- 
pares favorably with other professions, 
and for the acquisition of a skill that 
she can turn to use almost anywhere 
and any time. 

Every dean is asked to help in the 
recruitment program this year by pre- 
senting the need for nurses; the op- 
portunities for college women in the 
work; the permanent value of the 
training even more than its emergency 
use; the wide choice among the 1,300 
nursing schools; the educational re- 
quirements (high school graduation as 
a minimum, college an added value) ; 
the personality requirements, such as 
good adjustment, self-reliance, de- 
pendability, a spirit of service, an in- 
terest in other people; the fact that 
more information can be had from the 
Nursing Information Bureau. 

Several booklets on vocational op- 
portunities and requirements in nurs- 
ing are available on request of the 
Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 





The Dean and Publicity 


LOUISE K. WILDE 


For diplomacy and skill in dealing 
with individuals and handling difficult 
situations, the well-qualified college 
or university dean has no equal. To 
her “public relations” is merely a new 
term for an old, old job. She may 
have thought of it in terms of tact 
and cooperation—or just of common 
sense — but she has always worked 
hard for good relations and she has 
never minimized the values to her in- 
stitution of favorable publicity. 

On the larger campuses, of course, 
the task of handling publicity has de- 
veloped into a full-time responsibility, 
but many a smaller college still dele- 
gates this work to an administrative 
officer with many other duties—often 
to the president or to the dean. 
Whether or not the actual preparation 
of news stories falls to the dean, she 
has occasion almost daily to cooperate 
with the press, with the reporters 
from the student newspaper, and— 
should there be one on the college 
staff—with the regular publicity di- 
rector. Her office is naturally the 
source of a great deal of “good copy” 
—-stories about freshman week, the 
work of student organizations, the so- 
cial program, vocational guidance, 
scholarships, and curricular trends— 
and it is her responsibility to see that 
the facts about these potential news 
items are presented simply and com- 
pletely. 

A dean who is good at her person- 
nel position finds little difficulty in 
dealing with routine publicity ques- 
tions, for both tasks demand full mea- 
sure of patience and keen judgment. 


When she does run into publicity 
snags, it is usually because the dean is 
unfamiliar with newspaper techniques 
and with everyday news values, or be- 
cause she has an exaggerated idea of 
her duty either in suppressing legiti- 
mate news or in editing stories. 

If she is to prepare the actual news- 
paper copy herself, the dean should 
take time to learn the mechanics of a 
simple news story. A careful study of 
a journalism text, followed by a 
thoughtful analysis of stories appear- 
ing in any first-class newspaper, or, 
better still, a good talk with the edi- 
tor of a local paper, will provide her 
with some of the more usual news- 
paper standards listed here: 


1. Use a clear, straightforward, simple style. 
Avoid long, “literary” paragraphs and in- 
volved sentence structure. 

. Tell the main facts of the story in the 
first paragraph. This means who, what, 
why, when, where, and how. 

. Use standard white or news paper—8™4 
< Bt. 

. Have copy clearly typed or mimeo- 
graphed. 

. Indicate release date on the first page and 
begin the story halfway down the sheet 
of paper to allow room for the writing of 
the headline. (She never should write 
that headline herself.) 

. Use double or triple spacing and write 
on only one side of the paper. 

. Number the pages, write “more” at the 
bottam of each page which is followed 
by others, and put end marks (#¢ 3) at 
the conclusion of the story. 

.. Be sure every fact, name, title, figure, 
etc., is accurate. Double check each one. 

. Follow the style sheet of the individual 
newspaper in matters of spelling and 
punctuation. Don’t try to improve upon 
the paper’s adopted style! 
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. For the convenience of the editor, put 
your name, college, and telephone num- 
ber at the upper left hand corner of the 


first page. 
. Be brief. Be accurate. Make every 


word count. 


Instead of writing stories for the 
newspaper, however, it is more likely 
that the already overworked dean will 
have to limit her publicity activities to 
the assembling of facts and the shar- 
ing of this information with reporters 
who may visit her in her office or call 
her by telephone. Let us exemplify 
the procedure she should use, sup- 
posing that a vocational guidance 
conference is to be held at her college. 

The dean should furnish each re- 
porter who calls at her office with a 
typed or printed copy of the entire 
program and should go over the pro- 
gram with him, suggesting possible 
highlights and key speakers. She 
should give him any useful back- 
ground material and any tips which 
will make his coverage of the event 
more complete and more interesting 
to the reading public. Copies of the 
addresses should also be made avail- 
able to the reporters as soon as pos- 
sible. If these are marked with the 
proper release date, no responsible 
newspaper will use them ahead of 
time. The trained reporter will find 
this guidance conference a compara- 
tively easy assignment and will have 
little reason to bother the dean at 
length. The less experienced student 
reporter from the campus daily or 
weekly, however, will need patient 
handling. He is not always to blame 
for the inaccurate stories he prints on 
the basis of a two-minute interview 
with a busy dean who makes it all too 
clear that she hates to be interrupted. 


The importance of running off some 
extra carbons of programs, speeches 
and reports cannot be overemphasized. 
Reporters appreciate this individual 
attention. When one talks about 
“the press,” it is well to remember 
that this term does not refer to some 
mechanical entity but to a number of 
men and women, all in search of the 
same story. Every reporter should be 
provided with a duplicate copy of 
whatever news outline is available. If 
one sanctified copy is kept in the dean’s 
office, all must copy off sketchy notes 
in a hasty fashion, with the result that 
errors may creep in. Or worse still, 
the first man to arrive may take pos- 
session of the valuable document and 
walk off with it before later arrivals 
get a chance to see it. This may seem 
a minor point to many deans but it is a 
source of unpleasantness and much 
froction. 

If the dean makes herself respon- 
sible for giving out the news on a par- 
ticular event, she should be sure that 
it is all the news. For example, if 
citations are to be made at a luncheon, 
she must secure copies of all the cita- 
tions and data on all the recipients. 
If, at the last minute, Mr. X fails to 
appear and Miss Z gives a fine im- 
promptu speech instead, the papers 
should know of this change imme- 
diately. Once she has pledged her 
cooperation to the newspapers, she 
should never let them down even 
though “meeting the deadline” may 
interfere with her coffee and dessert. 

Photographers are the bugaboo of 
many a dean, who fancies candid cam- 
eramen hide behind every lamp post. 
Photographic problems can become 
serious and it is well to have a frank 
talk with the local photographers at 
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the beginning of the year and to agree 
on a working program. If it is de- 
cided to have them call at the dean’s 
office whenever they wish to take 
campus pictures, it is important to see 
to it that someone is available there 
who has been assigned to take care of 
their request promptly. Cameramen 
are only too glad to work with and 
through college officials. But time is 
important to them and they won’t wait 
for the dean if she keeps them “cool- 
ing their heels” half an hour. Yet 
they really prefer to have the college 
take the responsibility of assembling 
groups and arranging details. Socks, 
hair arrangement, and other similar 
details can be checked easily by the 
college representative who accom- 
panies the photographer. 

Once the group is assembled and 
approved, however, the photographer 


should be allowed to plan and take 
the picture without interference. He 
is the expert in this particular line. 
What many college officials fail to ap- 
preciate is that the majority of cam- 
eramen have good taste and are really 


after attractive pictures. If these 
same skeptics could see some of the 
discarded negatives and glossies in the 
photo darkrooms, they would appre- 
ciate this statement all the more. 
There are, of course, some cameramen 
who are hunting only for “girl pix” 
just as there are some reporters always 
hoping to unearth a good campus scan- 
dal, but these men are hardly repre- 
sentative of the whole press. 

People unaccustomed to being in- 
terviewed often complain of being 
misquoted. Seasoned public figures, 
on the other hand, know that if they 
have an important statement to make 
it is well to write it out and give each 


reporter a copy which he can quote 
verbatim. This statement may be ex- 
panded during the interview if that 
seems wise. During an informal 
interview a person is sometimes mis- 
quoted unintentionally. If this hap- 
pens to the dean, it is best for her to 
speak casually to the reporter about 
the error instead of calling the editor- 
in-chief to register her complaint. The 
reporter will appreciate this courtesy 
and will not forget to repay her kind- 
ness by giving her a “good break” on 
some future story. 

Deans usually are accustomed to 
telephone calls at all hours of the day 
and night. This is an inconvenience 
which those responsible for publicity 
also must expect. Here again the wise 
dean will work out some kind of 
agreement with the local press, for 
someone must be available in case an 
important story “breaks.” The paper 
needs the information mow. Tomor- 
row will be too late. The layman 
often forgets that it usually is not pos- 
sible for reporters working on the 
night shift of a newspaper to call dur- 
ing ordinary, day-time office hours. 

People have strange ideas of rela- 
tive news values. The most impor- 
tant single publicity project which the 
writer ever handled was the Mount 
Holyoke College Centenary. To many 
at the college it seemed the most im- 
portant news event in the entire uni- 
verse. At least it was of sufficient 
importance to attract dozens of first- 
string newsmen and photographers 
from the leading newspapers and wire 
services throughout the East. And 
the afternoon the celebrations started, 
the Hindenburg crashed in flames, 
sweeping the Centenary off many a 
front page! 
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During the Centenary one member 
of the faculty came into the publicity 
office with this complaint: “What is 
the matter with your publicity in The 
New York Times? There is hardly a 
word in it about our celebration!” 

It was explained that the Times 
had thought enough of this college’s 
anniversary to send up Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin, one of its best writers, and 
that the paper had been printing more 
than a column and a half daily — 
which is a great many words. But the 
professor was not impressed. 

News value and reader interest de- 
termine the stories to be printed in 
every paper. If the college story can- 
not pass muster, it will never find its 
way into type. The publicity worker 
must remind herself of this fact every 
time she waxes enthusiastic about a 
minor change in the curriculum. No 
one cares about this change unless she 
can explain the “why” and indicate its 
probable significance. 

And now, what should the dean do 
about censoring and editing stories? 
The professional publicity worker 
rarely thinks in terms of censoring 
stories. Deans almost always do. 

If the dean has the traditional point 
of view which favored only a “brief 
mention” of the family—and that in 
the society column—she may rest as- 
sured there are still large numbers of 
persons who endorse this very nat- 
ural desire for privacy in regard to 
personal matters. The college which 
builds its entire publicity program 
around the exploitation of individuals 
is not doing a constructive piece of 
work. But the community which the 
college serves and which in turn 
serves it has a right to hear about the 
activities, aims, and purposes of the 


educational institution it harbors. 
Today education is a big business in 
terms of enrolment figures and finan- 
cial investments, and what goes on in 
the schools is news. 

Actually there is little of real news 
value on a college campus which 
needs to be “censored” and most of 
the administrative fretting and fuss- 
ing over correctly written newspaper 
copy is mere busywork. If the campus 
is unfortunate enough to have a sui- 
cide or any other tragedy on its hands, 
the best thing the dean can do is to tell 
the papers the whole story frankly 
and quickly. It will be “hot news” 
one day, but it will not be dragged 
through the papers day after day, as 
may be the case if the college attempts 
to withhold the actual facts. A trained 
publicity worker with an unpleasant 
but “hot” story looks at the situation 
realistically, sighs unhappily, but 
telephones the editor at once. 

This does not mean that the dean 
should go out looking for unfavorable 
news to share with the newspapers! 
Her task is to anticipate trouble and 
forestall it. How many deans have 
turned the tables on potential scandals 
by helping students to establish “dry 
night clubs” or by working construc- 
tively with a group of grumbling, un- 
informed radicals!) What dean has 
not conferred at length with campus 
police and sometimes with city officials 
in order to be better informed about 
possible trouble areas so that she 
could work to eliminate them? 

Imagine the surprise of most deans 
if they were approached by a student 
in this fashion: “Do you mind if I 
check over the personal data on my 
cumulative record and then look 
through those recommendations that 
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are about me? I want to be sure you 
have you: facts straight.” (To the few 
personnel officers who encourage stu- 
dents to study their own personal data 
sheets, please notice I said “most 
deans.”) Yet college officials often 
say just about that to a newsman. It 
is easy to understand why they do it. 
They may have had a scholarly work 
reported in an undignified, inaccurate 
manner. They mistrust all reporters 
and they want to censor the story. 


Let them step for a moment into 
the shoes of a reporter sent out by his 
paper to obtain a story from a famous 
astronomer who has just found out 
something interesting about sun spots. 
The reporter does not pretend to be 
an astronomer. What he wants to 
know is what the scientist has found 
out and why his discovery has any sig- 
nificance to the world in general. This 
scientific fact he must put into words 
which will make sense both to the 
ditch digger and the debutante, the 
housewife and the college professor. 
If the scientist is patient with the re- 
porter and explains his discovery to 
him as carefully as he would to his 
own students, he will not be disap- 
pointed. If the material is compli- 
cated and technical, undoubtedly the 
reporter will ask if he may check back 
before publishing it. But it is up to 
the newsman to suggest going over the 
finished draft of an important story. 
Since he is under no obligation to any- 
one to do this, demanding to see a 
story before its publication is hardly 
the way to encourage friendly rela- 
tions with an intelligent newspaper 
man. 


On the campus itself the dean works 
as a publicity agent in the attitudes 
which she builds up concerning her 
own office and in her relationships 
with the undergraduate newspaper 
and the alumni magazine. By giving 
student reporters ample time for in- 
terviews and by providing them with 
written statements or typed outlines, 
many garbled stories can be avoided. 
Care should also be taken in the ap- 
pointment of faculty advisers to the 
student publications. The effective 
adviser establishes himself as friend 
and counselor, not as a censor. His 
weekly conferences with the editor 
should be devoted to discussions of 
policies, editorials, taste, makeup, and 
other technical matters, not to a 
dreary session of reading proof and 
inserting commas. The job of edu- 
cating student editors to a constructive 
point of view on campus affairs is not 
an easy one and has to be done over 
again every year. Perhaps the dean 
must begin by educating the adviser! 
But there is no more excuse for fric- 
tion between the dean and the student 
publications than there is for similar 
unfriendly relations between the dean 
and the outside press. The dean with 
an interest in writing also will find 
her time well spent in the preparation 
of occasional articles for the under- 
graduate or alumni papers. As a con- 
tributor she will find a warm and 
friendly reception for her “pieces,” 
especially if she does not confine her 
writings to “Rulings from the Office 
of the Dean.” 

Understanding and _ sympathetic 
deans can do a great deal to improve 
the quality of publicity work done on 
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the campus even if they never write a 
single page of copy. In their contacts 
with student reporters, with alumni, 
with the representatives of the press 
and radio, they have it in their power 


to be of great service to their colleges 
and to the growing band of trained 
publicity workers who are trying their 
best to give the public a true picture of 
American higher education. 


Horizon Club 


The National Council of Camp Fire 
Girls announces the formation of 
Horizon Clubs, the senior organiza- 
tion planned as a continuation of the 
Camp Fire experience for girls of high 
school age. The majority of members 
of Horizon Clubs will be girls who 
have been members of Camp Fire 
groups during their earlier school 
years, but membership is open to all 
girls whether they have belonged to 
Camp Fire or not. These clubs are an 
outgrowth of the girls’ spontaneous 
desire to continue in Camp Fire with 
a program especially adapted to their 
more mature interests in personality 
development and in service to others. 

The Horizon Club program does 
not follow any set rules. It is for 
high school age girls‘no matter what 
their background or experience. The 
Program Book’ is an “idea-starter” 
for the program chairman and presi- 
dent of the Club. Included in it are 
an explanation of the Club, cues to the 
program chairman, program sugges- 
tions on the general impression one 
makes, on personality, and on good 


*New York: National Council of Camp Fire Girls, 
1941. 106 p. 


times. There are sections on Camp 
Fire organization and ritual. Perhaps 
most interesting of all are the sections 
on service to Camp Fire, service to the 
community, and a series of program 
suggestions on public affairs and world 
problems. 

With the right kind of adventures 
and contacts and some good coaching, 
the teen years can take a girl to a 
higher level; a wider expanse. They 
can get her ready to enjoy a good so- 
cial life with the people around her; 
in her home and in her circle of 
friends. They can fit her to work and 
like it, at home or in an office or shop. 
They can accustom her to doing her 
bit as a citizen. They can make her 
ready for her responsibilities as a 
home-maker. This is quite a large or- 
der but it is the idea behind the plan 
for the senior Camp Fire Girls. Be- 
cause it looks that far ahead and has 
that wide a sweep, the new organiza- 
tion for older girls in Camp Fire is 
called the Horizon Club. 

The National Council of Camp 
Fire Girls, 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., will be glad to 
answer questions. 





As Students See It 


From a Swiss GIRL 


Strawberry shortcake, huckleberry pie 
V-I-C-T-O-R-Y 
Are we in it, well 1 guess 


Oberlin, Oberlin, yes, yes, yes! 


Carol, ma chére, this is what I 
shout with all my lungs at the football 
game and you can conclude that I am 
on the way to becoming a real Amer- 
ican college girl. Dirty saddle shoes, 
sloppy sweaters, and an almost an- 
tique bicycle complete my actual por- 
trait. Where is the Swiss girl who a 
few weeks ago did not know anything 
about a touchdown and the pep lead- 
ers (and boy, do they cheer here! ), 
about college songs and open houses, 
blue books (I know enough about 
them now!), and freshman snake 
dances? 

Sometimes, in all the hustle and 
rush, the new and the unexpected, I 
forget the white building on the blue 
lake of Geneva where a year ago I 
listened attentively about the philoso- 
phy of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, where 
in the public parcs along the lake we 
discussed the problems of our unhappy 
Europe and where we turned our 
hopes to America when we heard one 
of Roosevelt’s speeches. It is now, 
when you ask me to write about the 
life we students used to have in Swit- 
zerland, that things come back to me 
again and on this gloomy afternoon of 
October I will try to answer you. 

You see, our whole system of edu- 
cation is different. In Switzerland 
specialization begins early, at the age 
of twelve. At that age we have to 
make up our minds whether to select 
the humanities (Greek and Latin), 


or modern languages, or a finishing 
school, where girls learn sewing, 
cooking, hygiene, a bit about every- 
thing, and where boys take business 
courses. 

After we complete a course in the 
humanities or in modern languages 
we get a degree, called baccalaureate, 
which ends a most happy school pe- 
riod. Weusually celebrate this occasion 
very much. Our class, for example, 
wore red carnations during examina- 
tions and the day after them we rented 
an old chariot in which our boys, 
swelling with pride with their brand 
new tophats, drove us to the river, into 
which we threw our books, tests, and 
notes with great yelling, singing, and 
shouting. A last dinner brought us 
together once more before we were 
scattered in the four corners of the 
world. Some members of our class 
went into business, some went to for- 
eign countries, but most of them en- 
tered the University. 

At the University we immediately 
select our major and at the end of 
three or four years we get a degree 
which might correspond to your mas- 
ter’s degree. Though we do not have 
dormitory life we, nevertheless, have 
lots of fun. Most of us live at home; 
those who come from other towns live 
en pension. 

Imagine yourself spending one day 
with me at the University. Entering 
the so-called “amphi” (abbreviation 
for amphitheatre), a large classroom, 
you would see groups of students, sit- 
ting on the tables discussing the as- 
signment. The course is about the 
philosophy of Descartes. The profes- 
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sor starts the class by giving a lecture 
on the subject. While I listen atten- 
tively, I see two students behind me 
play “aux petits carrés” and another 
one zealously takes down his notes. A 
student makes a report in which I 
learn that we are, because we think, 
and probably next time we will learn 
that we are because we doubt! The 
professor criticizes the report and 
opens the discussion, which imme- 
diately becomes very heated. Fortu- 
nately the bell rings and the discus- 
sion slows down when we take a little 
fresh air in the parc. 

Let’s spend the afternoon in the 
library. You will see the same brown, 
black, and blond heads buried in their 
books as in America; you will see the 
type who is eager to learn and the 
type who sits there with a bored ex- 
pression concentrating his attention on 
the entering girls; couples study hand 
in hand, which seems to be an inter- 
national custom! 

I still can not get used to the flat 
country here and I miss the skiing 
which we used to do over weekends. 
You could see hundreds of students 
waiting for trains on a Saturday af- 
ternoon and looking forward to airing 
their brains in zooming down the 
snowy hills. 

You see, dear Carol, we have a 
different institution, a different lan- 
guage, we have fun in a different way, 
but we all have the same ideal: liberty 
which makes us feel at home wherever 
we are—and especially in America! 


—Madeleine Bickert, 
Oberlin College. 


From A CHINESE GIRL 


Colleges and college goers seem to 
me very much like the trains in China 
or Russia — with their three classes. 
The first class passengers are mostly 
people with means, and don’t think 
much of the trip because it is only the 
way of getting them somewhere. So 
are the first class college goers who 
resign themselves to the idea that col- 
lege education is almost indispensable 
if they are to move in their parents’ 
circles. As for the parents, they either 
send their sons and daughters to get 
gilded and polished, or regard col- 
leges as the best safe deposit for them 
at the crucial moment of maturity. 
The second class passengers do not 
ride so comfortably, but wisely con- 
clude that to travel by rail is the fast- 
est and best way to reach their goal 
with their rather limited means. So 
the second class students go to college 
because it seems the best way for them 
to make a living later. The third 
class passengers regard the train ride, 
even in the least comfortable car- 
riages, as a luxury, because it happens 
only when they are absolutely deter- 
mined that they will go. They caress 
the fares before exchanging them gin- 
gerly for tickets, and enjoy everything 
they possibly can on the way as well as 
after the trip. So the third class stu- 
dents attend schools with joy and ap- 
preciation because they have a definite 
purpose in mind. 

Because there are fewer colleges in 
China—about 86 in the whole coun- 
try—they are consequently less demo- 
cratic than American colleges. Instead 
of carrying three classes of passengers 
in every college, each college receives 
exclusively students from one of the 
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three classes. To be able to pass the 
entrance examination of certain col- 
leges is far from a joke or mere luck. 
To train leaders, and to take no 
chances, they train only the “chosen 
few.” In attempting to be one of the 
100 freshmen among the 2,000 candi- 
dates for admission to one college, I 
failed; yet I came out in the top rank 
in similar ordeals given by other 
colleges. 

College life is consequently 
“tougher” in China than it is in Amer- 
ica. You have all the academic re- 
sponsibility of any American college, 
yet hardly any aspect of its delightful 
social life. To begin with, there are 
so few girl students that it probably 
would not be practical or democratic 
to advocate dating and dancing occa- 
sions. It is a blessing not to have the 


guilty feeling of breaking up a home 
when you break in on a couple. Never- 


theless, the students’ discussion 
groups, “reunions,” and student and 
faculty meetings are delightful 
enough to relieve the tension of feel- 
ing “alone, alone, all alone, alone on 
a wide, wide sea.” 

The relationship between profes- 
sors and students is more intimate 
than that in this country. The very 
title for professor ought to clarify this 
point: the Chinese symbols mean “one 
born before me.” There is no trick 
about their being teachers except that 
they are older, more experienced, and 
ought to be more learned. Yet because 
of the Chinese ethics of reference to 
older people, the Chinese students 
rarely poke fun at their professors. 

Instead of living far away from the 
students, the professors’ quarters are 
right on the campus. Houses for them 
are planned just as dormitories are 


planned for students. They usually 
are accommodated with simple but 
charming bungalows with private gar- 
dens, also playgrounds and kinder- 
gartens for their children. Thus their 
families are as much a part of the col- 
lege as they themselves are. Open 
houses, friendly visits and fervent dis- 
cussions form important parts of col- 
lege life. 

At most colleges, each student is 
assigned to a professor of the depart- 
ment in which he specializes; confer- 
ences are held fortnightly for their 
discussions of outside of classroom 
work, very similar to the honor stu- 
dents’ system in Oberlin (my Ameri- 
can college), only less formal. To the 
Chinese, a college is like a family. 
Each one bears in mind that he is try- 
ing to better himself for the good of 
the community, his country, and peo- 
ple. The professors are parents who 
help and guide with their learning, 
experience, and belief. Of course 
there is naturally no call for students 
to try to outsmart their teachers. It 
seems a pity that so much brain and 
effort should be expended in vain 
competition, when cooperative effort 
will yield far greater benefit. 


—Helen Cheng, 
Oberlin College. 


* * * 


A Srupent’s Loox at DEans 


In high schools wherever we find 
personnel directors, we have the op- 
portunity of coming into contact with 
people whose sole aim is to help us 
meet both today and tomorrow with a 
light heart and a clear mind. We find 
that, although we may believe we 
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are independent, we can not long fol- 
low this theory. 

A dean of girls or a dean of boys 
has a definite place in the life of 
every high school student. Theirs is 
the task of meeting your problems 
with you, of discussing them and help- 
ing you to see them clearly. 

To the average student, a dean is 
simply another member of the fac- 
ulty. If you should ask this student 
what he desires in the form of gui- 
dance from the dean he could not give 
you specific desires. However, when 
a time of stress arrives, each student 
comes to the conclusion that a dean is 
something of a “father confessor.” 

Many is the time that a private 
conference concerning his adaptability 
to his social set is what the student de- 
sires most. He may have had difhi- 
culty with his subjects, therefore he 
desires guidance and consolation on 
that matter. The first person to 
whom he feels free to turn is the dean. 
He expects to find the dean a kindly, 
sympathetic, wise, and capable person. 

Rarely does a student pass through 
high school without coming in contact 
with the dean. Advanced education 
may baffle him; therefore he turns to 
and relies on the intelligence and 
knowledge of the dean to help him 
solve his problem. There are many 
times when all he asks of the dean is 
a little push, a nudge to urge him on 
when he is at his wit’s end. 

The ability to remember what you 
are told, but not to pass it on to some- 
one else, is another important require- 
ment of a dean. Confidence bestowed 
in a person should be regarded as a 
sacred trust, and the student who 
knows that his dean treats it as such 


will have a higher esteem for that 
dean. Interest in the student’s ability, 
a word of praise or encouragement 
from the dean, brightens up the day 
for many a boy. A discussion con- 
cerning his attempts, his failures, and 
his advancements always helps. 

A student wants personnel direc- 
tors to be honest with him. He wants 
their candid opinions, their uncensored 
thoughts concerning something that 
involves the individual pupil. He 
seeks guidance and if a dean does not 
amply provide it, he is bound to turn 
elsewhere for it. 

Although a student may not express 
it, often he seeks the counsel of a 
dean to guide his wayward feet. To 
be able to make the student distinguish 
right from wrong is another problem 
of the dean. Although the student 
may resent this at first, claiming that 
he is old enough to realize the dif- 
ference, a little later he will bless that 
dean who helped him over the bumps 
in the road. 

When he turns to the dean, the stu- 
dent expects to come in contact with a 
human being, and will only return if 
he has been made to feel at home—at 
ease both in mind and heart. He 
needs to be shown the light in some 
manner, and relies on the dean to be 
his guide through the darkness. 


—Aurelia Christea, 


McKinley High School, 
Canton, Ohio. 


ok ** * 


From Monrcuair, N. J. 


I think the Guidance Office can be 
of great help to me and to all of the 
high school. Last year Miss X helped 
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me choose my schedule so that I 
would be able to get into practically 
any college when I decide on one. I 
would like to have more information 
about the different colleges, where 
they are located, what requirements 
they have, and what their ideals are. 
When we were sophomores we had 
Informational Gym, talking about 
personality and health habits. I think 
it would be interesting to have women 
come and talk about different colleges. 
I would also like to know what fields 
are open to women and how good the 
chances are. Professional women 
could come too and tell us of their 
life and work. I think the course in 
Clothing is helpful training for a girl 
who wishes to go into the fashion 
world. With courses and ready help 
of the Guidance Department we 
should be able to choose wisely both 
our college and vocation. 


—High School Girl 
* * * 


The vocational guidance depart- 
ment is a very useful thing to have in 


any school. When you need help 
with problems concerning college, 
Miss X is always willing to do her 
best to help you. I have already been 
to her about the possibility for a schol- 
arship to the particular college I wish 
to enter, and I intend to go again 
whenever I need her help. People 
who are in doubt as to which college 
they are best suited for, which one has 
the best courses for their interests, 
and where the best scholarships can 
be obtained, will always receive the 
largest possible amount of informa- 
tion and assistance on their questions 
from Miss X. When it comes to in- 
formation on possibilities of jobs and 


ways of earning a little extra money, 
Mr. Y is always on hand to help. I 
haven’t found it necessary to see Mr. 
Y as yet but I know that I soon will 
need to about getting a job during the 
summer vacation. Such a depart- 
ment is a wonderful thing to have in a 
school for those who are having a 
hard time finding the right kind of 
job. When you find you can’t keep 
up with your math class and get the 
notion you wish to drop it, as I did, 
Miss Z is the one to point out the good 
or bad possibilities of such a venture. 
She showed me what a mistake it 
would be to drop my math now, when 
really all I needed was a teacher who 
could explain things to me better. I 
am glad I went to her now and found 
out the mistake I would have made, 
because the college I expect to attend 
requires that very math I intended to 
drop. These and many other prob- 
lems can be solved with her help. 


—High School Girl 
* * * 


I think a great deal of attention 
should be given to help pupils to be- 
come good citizens and to meet life 
when they graduate from high school. 
We should be trained in certain skills 
so we will be able to succeed in jobs 
that do not require college education. 
In case we are not able to go to col- 
lege because of financial circumstances 
or some other reason, we then will not 
feel lost. I suppose that is why we 
have vocational schools, to teach us a 
trade, but most employers demand a 
high school diploma, and vocational 
schools do not give one in as short a 
time. So if it cannot be arranged to 
teach trades in high school, provision 
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should be made with vocational 
schools to give high school diplomas. 
—High School Girl 
5s x x 

Our school is good because it has 
helped me to realize the meaning of 
responsibility and it also has taught 
me how to think for myself. For in- 
stance, in geography class Mr. X gave 
us a workbook in which are questions 
which require us to think rather than 
merely going to a textbook, finding 
the answer, and then reciting. Miss 
Y in teaching modern European his- 
tory also carries out the thought ques- 
tion idea to develop our thinking 


ability. I find this very helpful be- 


cause it helps me to get the habit of 
thinking for myself. 

But the one thing this school lacks 
is a good machine shop. As it is now 


we have one but it is small and it lacks 
certain tools and machines. I believe 
that if the machine shop were enlarged 
and new tools and machines added, a 
boy going there would learn much 
more and would be better prepared. 
I have gone as far as asking Mr. Z 
about the possibilities of enlarging the 
shop. We found that there is space 
for it. 

I like the school also because it 
gives a person who has ambition the 


chance to learn. __rij9h School Boy 
* * * 


For students planning on going to 
college, the college adviser is a very 
great help. I was in doubt concern- 
ing the requirements of my college 
and the planning of my future high 
school courses in accordance with col- 
lege and Miss X was very obliging in 
helping me. I believe this part of the 
guidance office is very helpful in its 


advice and guidance to those going 
to college. 

Very often a pupil may be dissatis- 
fied with his or her course and may 
wish to change. The dean of girls and 
the assistant principal are very will- 
ing to discuss this problem with a pu- 
pil and offer their advice. For prob- 
lems of adjustment to high school for 
pupils from different sections of the 
country or private schools, both Miss 
Z and Mr. W see to it that these 
pupils are happy. This part of the 
guidance department is also concerned 
with discipline problems and I think 
it has a very important function in the 


ne. —High School Girl 


* * * 


From New York City 

In George Washington High 
School in New York, which I attend, 
great effort has been expended to 
make the students career-conscious. 
Clubs have been formed for this pur- 
pose, lecturers have discussed many 
different professions, plays were pre- 
sented in the assemblies showing the 
requisites for certain occupations, and 
the school library has stressed its books 
on careers. There are grade advisers 
to help one choose the right courses. 
Varied clubs exist that help develop 
poise, ability to get along with others, 
and administrative capacity. Such ac- 
tivities as working in the biology lab- 
oratory or on the school newspaper 
develop not only those qualties but 
also give an added sense of responsi- 
bility, practical knowledge that cannot 
be obtained in the classroom, and the 
pleasure derived from _ material 
achievement. 

Theoretically this program solves 
the problem of helping one decide ‘on 
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further educational or vocational plans 
and prepares one for life; actually it 
is only partially successful. Its failure 
lies in the fact that in practice it skims 
the surface, not going down into the 
problem as it must. Certain changes 
in the program would, I think, satis- 
factorily aid the students. 

Perhaps the most important and 
least successful feature in the program 
is helping the student choose a career. 
This is one of the points skimmed 
over, for though the student is told 
about professions by talks and by 
plays, the professions discussed are 
the ones most people know about. 
How many are there who don’t know 
what qualities and, roughly, what 
training a good secretary, lawyer, 
nurse, librarian, etc., should have? In- 
formation about less-known occupa- 
tions would be more valuable—such 
as what jobs are to be had behind the 
scenes in radio or in the hospital lab- 
oratory. Those interested in art might 
want to know about becoming interior 
decorators and book designers instead 
of painters. There are many intrigu- 
ing jobs that students don’t think 
about until after graduation, when it 
is too. late to prepare for them. 

Also, informing the student about 
jobs is one thing, and interesting him 
sufficiently to choose one is another. I 
don’t know of anyone who, after hear- 
ing a lecture or seeing a career play, 
was moved to follow any of the pro- 
fessions discussed. A more realistic 
manner of showing what interesting 
jobs exist is needed. It would be best 
if groups of students could go to the 
places of work where they could get 
the most accurate and absorbing idea 
of what the work is like. Since this 
is rather impractical, however, motion 


pictures would be second best. The 
lecturers would help by telling attain- 
ments one must have to get the jobs 
pictorially shown and by answering 
questions. 

The clubs and other extra-curricular 
activities are quite successful in help- 
ing adjust students to life, but more 
emphasis should be placed on philoso- 
phy and human relationships in Eng- 
lish and history classes. This is done 
now to some extent, depending on the 
teacher, but these points should be 
brought out in connection with the 
work in all the history and English 
classes. 

Other than the deans of boys and 
girls, there is no one to whom one can 
bring personal problems at George 
Washington, and I don’t think there 
need be anyone else. Most personal 
problems should be solved at home. 
Those few who need extra advice can 
be handled by the dean of boys or the 
dean of girls. 

The fact that so many intend to be 
stenographers when they have neither 
the ability nor the desire for that 
work, and.that so many others just 
don’t know what they want to be, 
shows that more vocational guidance 
is needed. If the guidance program 
could be extended more along voca- 
tional lines students would benefit 
greatly. 

—Gale Zareko, 
George Washington High School. 
* * * 

Who hasn’t asked, or been asked, 
“What do you want to be when you 
grow up?” or with more considera- 
tion for ruffled feathers, “What do 
you intend to do after high school?” 
And are there many of us who haven’t 
answered with a shrug and perhaps a 
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noncommittal “I dunno”?—It isn’t an 
indifferent or who cares attitude; it’s 
the truth! In pigtail days Holly- 
wood and the stage flashed come- 
hither eyes; in junior high school it 
was science and Madame Curie and 
sacrifice and glory all mixed up, and 
now that high school is here we’re 
feeling blank—and acting it! Advice 
from, or a consultation with a voca- 
tional adviser, appointed for exactly 
that purpose, would certainly help to 
fill a void with ideas and might result 
in a definite plan for the future. 

During the past years, we have had 
lectures and informal talks by men 
and women working as stenographers, 
business executives, nurses, and the 
like, which have helped no end. Let’s 
have more of them! Career clubs are 
invaluable, but why limit them to 
sixth, seventh, and eighth term stu- 
dents? Better still, urge all fresh- 
men to join! How about aptitude 
tests to detect latent abilities? With a 
fixed plan for the future in mind, a 
visit to the grade adviser’s office 
would follow. There, aided by sug- 
gestions and advice, a four year plan 
would be mapped out, containing the 
maximum of desired courses, and of 
course, all required ones. 

There are hundreds of boys and 
girls whose vocational problem is not 
just limited to selecting a career. 
Many graduates are very much con- 
cerned about the prospect of trying to 
secure positions without the benefit of 
any experience or training to recom- 
mend them to prospective employers. 
What is more discouraging, more 
certain to deprive these youth of their 
faith and hope than their inability to 
secure jobs when it is imperative that 
they do so? Perhaps a plan can be 


devised to provide them with enough 
training and also some experience in 
high school. Several years ago, and 
in many of the cities and towns in 
Westchester County today, elemen- 
tary school lasts seven years instead 
of eight, with the extra year added to 
high school, making a total of five 
years there. For three and a half or 
four out of these five years the stu- 
dent would be taught the prescribed 
subjects. The remaining year would 
be divided up thus (and this pertains 
to vocational as well as academic 
high schools): six months additional 
and more complex training and six 
months serving an apprenticeship, or 
alternating, one week attending 
school, the other working in an office, 
etc., or merely learning the ropes. 

We have grumbled and groaned 
over mid-terms and Regents. Here 
is a chance to provide work experience 
and we shall say “thanks!” and upon 
my honor we’ll mean it! 

—Marjorie Sacks, 
George Washington High School. 


ok * * 


AFTER HicH ScHoot—Wuatr? 


The educators of today face an ex- 
tremely difficult problem; namely, the 
vague, lackadaisical attitude of the 
average high school student toward 
the future. Thousands of young men 
and women have no idea of the con- 
ditions in the world they are about to 
enter. This is especially lamentable 
in view of the intense competition in 
the business world, competition ne- 
cessitating definite talents and inter- 
ests. The jack of all trades is less 
likely than ever to prosper when spe- 
cialization is the rule of the day. All 
of the high schools are trying to find 
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effective remedies for this condition. 
Clubs and special courses have been 
established in an attempt to direct 
students into the channels which best 
suit them. In our own school we 
have a number of organizations so de- 
signed, featured by the Career Club. 
The aid of faculty advisers may also 
be had in reference to further educa- 
tional plans. Although the work of 
the clubs and advisers has been suc- 
cessful with those it has reached, only 
a small percentage of the school en- 
rolment are club members and some 
students hesitate to ask advice. These 
are simply two more evidences of the 
slipshod attitude now so prevalent in 
the schools. As a result of this par- 
tial failure, further measures seem 
necessary. 

A number of colleges maintain 
part-time employment services for 
those who care to acclimate themselves 
to business as well as those who are in 
financial need. For example, Hunter 
College students who are interested 
in teaching are sent out as tutors to 
individual pupils so that they may 
have actual experience. Others work 
in the large department stores for 
close contact with the commercial 
field. Of course such a program 
would be more difficult to carry out in 
high schools, but it could be done to 
some extent, particularly with upper 
class students. Summertime jobs for 
those about to enter the senior year 
would also help to break down the 
barrier of inexperience which con- 
fronts almost all high school gradu- 
ates. Even an arrangement at very 
modest wages, that is, something like 
an apprenticeship, would serve the 
purpose of acquiring experience. 
Many employers would be willing to 


aid in a plan like this, since they 
would have an opportunity to hire 
well-recommended youngsters. 

Now, some mention must be made 
of the student who plans to continue 
his education. Here also, it is neces- 
sary to determine interests, for there 
is no sense in attending colleges and 
taking courses not adapted to one’s 
leanings. However, the work of the 
faculty advisers seems fully sufficient 
for college-bound students, not only 
because most of them have definite 
ideas about the future, but also be- 
cause the college graduate has much 
less trouble in finding employment. 

To sum up, there are two main 
points to a program such as has been 
outlined above: 

1. Continuation and support of the 
existing clubs and the establishment 
of more to discover and develop in- 
terests. 

2. Making use of part-time and 
summer employment opportunities to 
give the student experience in the 
business world. 

If such a plan were supported by 
the Board of Education and, above all, 
by the student body, far more young 
men and women would leave high 
school confident and not bewildered. 


—Robert Henderson, 
George Washington High School. 
oo * * 
EpucaTIONAL REFORMS 


Many improvements can and 
should be made in the high schools. 
Although some students have a very 
clear idea, by the time they are jun- 
iors or seniors, of precisely how they 
wish to earn a living, there are many 
who are pitifully unprepared to do it. 
After graduation they must spend time 
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and money if, perchance they have it, 
in extension schools learning. their 
chosen trade or profession. 

Few of us learn to think .at all. 
Therefore, some courses in logic and 
philosophy should be given. There 
are few who would take advantage of 
this, few who could understand the 
material among high school students, 
but I believe that even a minority 
should be afforded this valuable 
training. 

Personal problems should not be 
the concern of school. Intimate ad- 


vice should come from home, church 
or temple, and friends. No teacher, 
unless personally interested in the 
given pupil, could handle the neces- 
sary number of students and still 
carry on classes. It would require a 
full faculty to do justice to the prob- 


lems, trivial and major, which afflict 
the lives of a large student body. 

As for choice of courses and pro- 
gram changes, the grade advisers and 
official teachers do all there is to be 
done. I should like, however, to have 
the grade advisers see every student 
for a half hour or so, privately, at 
some time during the term, just to 
talk about general school matters, if 
the student has no private “peeves” 
and injustices of his own. It would 
make school seem more friendly, more 
sociable, which is a very desirable ef- 
fect, despite what some of the teach- 
ers would say to that sort of thing. 
Teachers definitely should “let their 
hair down” occasionally. Students 
like to think of them as human, not 
avenging angels championing the 
cause of etiquette, home work, and 
abstinence from chewing-gum. 


—James Stamm, 


George Washington High School. 


GuIDANCE 

Our present system affords a good, 
rounded general education and it also 
permits specialization. Students are 
given a variety of courses from which 
to choose. 

A very efficient staff of grade advis- 
ers guides the students, and helps 
them to decide what courses to take. 

A social atmosphere, typical of our 
democracy, prevails in George Wash- 
ington High School. Students in- 
terested in the different departments 
such as chemistry or biology may fur- 
ther their interests by experimentation 
or by talks with the different teach- 
ers, after school hours. 

A majority of the students honestly 
do not know in which field they would 
like to specialize. A valuable aid to 
them and to their teachers would be 
survey courses, which would show 
them for what they are most fitted. 
If the first year could be devoted to 
introductory courses, many mistakes 
in school and in later life regarding 
future jobs or professions could be 
avoided. Survey courses in econom- 
ics, business, science, and in other 
fields could be introduced. If marks 
were abolished, and students were 
judged passing or failing in their 
achievement, they would strive to 
learn their work under their own ini- 
tiative, instead of studying only for 
higher marks. To make this plan a 
success all the schools in the system 
would have to cooperate. 

Whether or not any of the changes 
discussed above are worthy of consid- 
eration remains to be seen. The 
American system of education is the 
best system now existing and we 
should appreciate it. 

—Richard Friedenberg, 
George Washington High School. 
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Why Is a Dean? 


In making the following comments 
which are all directed primarily to 
the Swarthmore offices of the deans, it 
is not without the assumption that they 
will necessitate a good deal of addi- 
tional work, more advisers, and more 
extensive record-keeping. It is not 
the quality of help and advice which 
we need to worry about here; it is, 
rather, the number of people and the 
amount of time which they can afford 
to spend on individual students. 

Our first and most obvious consid- 
eration is, naturally, the choice of 
courses. The conferences with course 


advisers are excellent, as far as they 
go, but I would like to see more spe- 
cific information about courses and 
instructors made available to students, 
in a form in which everyone could 


take advantage of it. It is obviously 
impossible for every professor to in- 
terview every student who plans to 
take a course with him; and the lec- 
tures by department heads to great 
masses of freshmen fail to give ade- 
quate attention to their individual 
needs. Would it be practicable to draw 
up a list of responsible, critical stu- 
dents, who would be capable of evalu- 
ating other students’ needs; and to 
name them “junior course advisers” 
for a particular course under a par- 
ticular professor, in which they have 
done good work? This scheme would 
avoid the creation of false impressions 
and the making of snap judgments 
based upon such careless and often un- 
informed lunch-table conversation as 
“It’s a snap course,” or “Only God 
can get an A from him!” and would 
tend to dispel the utter confusion cre- 
ated by such contradictory statements 


about the same professor as “Lousy. 
Can’t organize,” and “Perfectly fas- 
cinating! Makes the text so much 
more understandable!” More valu- 
able than this result would be the 
possibility of determining from stu- 
dents themselves the values to be 
gained from the course, suggestions 
as to other studies which would be 
desirable to correlate with it, the 
method of teaching, amount of work 
required,—and subsequent advice and 
help with homework, papers, and 
preparation for exams. I think a sys- 
tem such as this would work an ad- 
vantage for the “junior advisers,” too. 
It would certainly tend to keep them 
on their toes, as far as courses which 
they have taken are concerned. Be- 
cause I am a math major, I ought to 
be able to explain to the girl across 
the hall what a “convergent sequence” 
is; but I find a distressing amount of 
difficulty in doing so! 

I think that, in addition to the 
yearly vocational conferences, more 
frequent meetings with students, with 
a view to vocational guidance, would 
be desirable. An effort should be 
made by advisers to put students in 
touch with alumni, experts, employ- 
ment opportunities, and institutions in 
their chosen field. A good deal of 
the information and names for such a 
correspondence list could be obtained 
from the students themselves, and 
this would open channels for mutual 
cooperation between undergraduates, 
alumni, the offices of the deans, and 
vocational guidance experts who visit 
the school. It is not enough to inform 
students that such information is 
available for the asking; there are too 
many lethargic: people, like myself, 
who will postpone investigation and 
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letter writing unless some outside 
pressure is applied. 

As far as problems of adjustment 
to college life and academic work are 
concerned, all I can say is that the 
most valuable things are a helpful, 
encouraging attitude on the part of 
the dean or the advisers, and a will- 
ingness to take time, to listen, to make 
the student feel that they are as con- 
cerned with his problem as he is. The 
techniques of handling such problems 
are up to the individual; I feel, 
though, that a delegation of duties 
which would allocate psychological 
and social problems to advisers, and 
leave the deans free to devote their 
whole attention to academic problems, 
is desirable. The keynote should be 
the emphasis of individual attention 
and guidance, and of cooperation with 
other individuals. 


—Frances Sears, 43, 
Swarthmore College. 
* * * 


GuIDANCE NEEDs 


First, at Brooklyn College we feel 
there is a very definite need for cen- 
tralization. The members of the 
Personnel Bureau help us in our pro- 
gram planning up to a certain point; 
they then send us to teachers in our 
major departments for a suggested 
program of courses; then those of us 
who are interested in teaching have to 
go to the Education Department for 
still other information. Why cannot 
one person help us in all these areas? 
Then too, we should like the advisers 
in the major departments to do more 
than suggest a program of courses in 
their own departments. We should 
like them to be familiar with courses 
in other departments so that, when we 


tell them our plans, they could advise 
us not only with respect to the major 
courses, but also with respect to re- 
lated courses in various departments, 
which would give us better back- 
ground or a wider view for our major 
work and for our vocational choice. 

When we mentioned this to the ad- 
viser of our committee, she thought 
we were expecting quite a bit of one 
person to ask her to know what is nec- 
essary about courses not only in her 
own department but also in many 
other departments. She thought there 
could be a committee of representa- 
tives of all departments to clear this 
information. We agree that such a 
committee would be satisfactory, pro- 
vided the members of that committee 
were all equally well informed and 
provided that these members would 
hold regular daily office hours in one 
place, where students could go with- 
out definite appointments. 

This committee would have to be 
informed also about vocational fields 
and trends and requirements and pos- 
sibilities in each field. We realize 
that in these days, vocational fields 
change rapidly and we suggest that 
this committee publish a monthly 
mimeographed bulletin in which 
could be listed all the latest informa- 
tion about jobs including all scheduled 
Civil Service examinations, with the 
salary, the requirements, etc. The 
majority of us do not find outside 
speakers—successful business people 
and others—very helpful in giving 
vocational advice. They are usually 
too general, too optimistic, and every- 
one stresses “good personality” with- 
out being specific about it. 

We think that freshmen should be 
given guidance as one part of their 
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college program and that getting it 
should not be left to their own initia- 
tive. Teachers in every subject should 
devote a couple of lessons to the tak- 
ing of notes and the methods of study 
for each individual course. High 
school students are accustomed to a 
great deal of supervision and they are 
not prepared for the complete lack of 
supervision in college. Freshmen 
should be compelled to attend orien- 
tation discussion group meetings. 
Some of us as juniors still refer to 
notes. taken in these meetings, and, 
more important, at these meetings we 
learned of all the assistance offered 
by the College. One of us did not 
attend these meetings because, as she 
says now, she wanted to show her in- 
dependence by refusing to follow sug- 
gestions. She admits, however, that 
she did not know until this year that 
there was a student loan fund. When 
we mentioned that this information 
was in her freshman handbook, she 
seemed surprised: she thought that 
she had read the book. We found this 
was just one of many things which 
she did not remember, because she had 
not attended the freshman group 
meetings when it was discussed. 

In social activities, we think more 
faculty supervision would be helpful. 
Student organizations sponsors should 
really assist the students to plan af- 
fairs properly. Students may object, 
but really the majority of students do 
not know the correct thing and they 
do not want to bother to plan details. 
They should have to do everything in 
the proper way now and later they 
will be grateful to the College for 
such training. 

—Six Juniors, 


Brooklyn College. 


A ComPARISON 


That the Austrian school system (I 
am speaking of the one existing be- 
fore March 1938) is completely dif- 
ferent from the American one is 
known to everyone, and I do not want 
to discuss here the curricular differ- 
ences but rather some of my experi- 
ences that may be of interest to the 
reader. “My school” was a Realgym- 
nasium (students enter when 10 years 
old and graduate at 18) for girls only, 
and well-known for its splendid cur- 
riculum and its severity. 

In general the schools are much 
smaller than here, the number of stu- 
dents running to 800, usually 30 to 40 
in one classroom. We had one “home- 
classroom” which we kept throughout 
the year and where the teacher came 
to see us. Only for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, and singing did we have 
to “migrate” to special classes. We 
had no laboratory work of our own in 
chemistry or physics, but the teacher 
did the experiments for us in class. In 
biology individual microscopical stud- 
ies and one dissection of the frog, car- 
ried out by the teacher, were included 
in the course. This lack of training 
did not interfere very much with my 
progress in natural sciences in college. 

The one part of our “schoolwork” 
that seems to strike Americans as most 
unusual is the obligatory skiing course 
held during one week in February. 
We could select and vote for the place 
where we wanted to go and could also 
choose our favorite teacher to lead us. 

In my opinion one of the greatest 
distinctions between the two systems 
lay in the character of the examina- 
tions. We never had “quizzes” or 
any tests in which spot-questions were 
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given. In the English and German 
course one usually had to write a com- 
position upon a theme chosen from the 
two or three assigned. One had to be 
well prepared (and also trained be- 
fore) to be able to treat a subject ade- 
quately during one hour. Oral ex- 
aminations and individual recitations 
and speech practices were very fre- 
quent in all subjects. The grading 
system was different, too, since the 
grades ranged from 1 (A) to 4 (D) 
and as there was no “point-counting” 
and per cent grading involved. These 
made it a rather rigid scheme. 

The transition from the Viennese 
school to an entirely new kind of 
school was somewhat difficult for me 
in the beginning. From the informa- 
tion I could get in Vienna, I had im- 
agined the American college life to 
be different from what it is. I had 
expected a time of study connected 
with very much social life and out-of- 
door sports. I was surprised to find 
the major emphasis on studying. I 
was not disappointed, since I do not 
believe social life and sports to be the 
essentials of a college education. 


—RHilde A. Kautsky, 43, 
Oberlin College. 


* * x 


GERMAN HiGH ScHOOLS 


German children enter high school 
at ten. There are three main choices 
for them: a commercial school, a ly- 
ceum—both of which take six years— 
or a gymnasium which takes nine 
years to complete. I attended the 
realgymnasium, in which the emphasis 
is placed not as much on humanistic 
education, although we did start with 


Latin as the first foreign language, as 
on scientific education. 

The students who had decided on 
the realgymnasium had the same cur- 
riculum and stayed together for all 
classes during the nine years. We did 
not know many students outside our 
class, but we knew each other well. 
Every year we had a different “head” 
teacher who taught us German, his- 
tory, and Latin; only the more spe- 
cialized subjects, as sciences or 
religion, were given by experts in the 
field. 

In Germany it was not the profes- 
sor who had a home room, but the 
class. The professor came in, held 
the recitations, gave his lecture, and 
left again, either to go to another 
home room or to the teachers’ room. 
To get to a science laboratory, the 
class of forty or fifty students would 
“migrate” as a group, sometimes even 
led by the teacher. This way there 
was not much personal contact be- 
tween student and teacher. One could 
not ask him for help after school. In 
class he was as impersonal as possible. 
He was no adviser in outside activities, 
as there were few outside activities. In 
fact, the relation between teacher and 
student was so formal that a student 
who happened to know a teacher per- 
sonally was usually called “teacher’s 
pet” by his envious comrades. 

The method of teaching in German 
high schools was opposite to the one 
used in the United States. We did 
not read the book first, and discuss 
afterwards, but we listened to the lec- 
ture, studied the book, and had reci- 
tations at the beginning of the next 
period. 

When I first entered school in 
America, as a senior in high school, it 
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was hard for me to get used to going 
over the text first. I could not grasp 
why one should spend time trying to 
puzzle out a text, if the teacher would 
explain the assignment the next day. 
I still think that by the German lec- 
ture method children can learn the 
same thing in a shorter time and per- 
haps more thoroughly than they can 
by the American method. But the 
American method has the great ad- 
vantage of making students more in- 
dependent of their teachers and more 
capable of finding out things for them- 
selves when there is no helper. It 
also makes possible class discussions, 
because from his reading, the student 
already knows something about the 
subject on which the teacher is talk- 
ing. He feels almost on the same 
level with the teacher—a fact which 
makes for a more democratic atmos- 
phere, but also lessens the respect for 
the superior knowledge of the teacher. 

On the other hand, it struck me 
that American students, instead of 
thinking out problems by themselves, 
often ask their teachers for help after 
school and become dependent upon 
them in this way. Some students had 


help every single day especially in 
mathematics. In Germany we were ex- 
pected to correct the problems at home 
after we had gone over them in class. 
The only way by which we could get 
help was by hiring a private tutor. 
But before we would do that we 
would rather try to solve them our- 
selves. 

The few outside activities con- 
nected with the school were quite dif- 
ferent from the American ones. Very 
important to us was the monthly hik- 
ing trip we took out into the country 
together with our head teacher. But 
the climax of all extra-curricular ac- 
tivities was the Christmas party on the 
last day of school when most classes 
surprised their teachers with a Christ- 
mas tree and presents on his desk. 

I have been part of both a German 
and an American school system, and it 
seems to me that the German method 
places more emphasis on learning, 
while the American method places 
more emphasis on development of 
personality. 


—Ruth Spielmeyer, 44, 
Oberlin College. 


Awarops FoR RESEARCH 


Pi Lambda Theta, national association of women in education, an- 
nounces three awards of $250.00 each to be granted on or before September 
15, 1943, for significant research studies in education. A study may be sub- 
mitted by any person of graduate standing or by any member or group of 
members of Pi Lambda Theta, whether or not engaged at present in educa- 
tional work. An unpublished study on any aspect of the subject “Profes- 


sional Problems of Women” may be submitted. 


Inquiries should be 


addressed to the chairman of the committee on studies and awards, Marion 
Anderson, Ginn and Co., Statler Building, Boston. 





Secondary School Exchange 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


In the bulletins of the United States 
Office of Education on Education 
and National Defense, Bulletin No. 
4, What the Schools Can Do,’ advises 
among other things: “Make the gui- 
dance program more significant. Two 
guidance officers suggest the implica- 
tions for deans. 

Marietta Banks, counselor of sopho- 
more girls at Hartford (Conn.) 
Public High School: “It is neither 
knowledge nor perhaps even wisdom 
or virtue that we seek, so much as an 
outlook on life that is sweet and sane.” 
So wrote a Scottish inspector of 
schools in his book, The Charm of 
Teaching Children.’ Wf, in the world 
of 1942, counselors can help children 
find “an outlook on life that is sweet 
and sane,” it will be a tremendous 
accomplishment. 

Several things are necessary to the 
development of a healthy attitude. 
Guidance must help people to trust 
life on the one hand, and to develop 
character for making choices and 
meeting adversities on the other. It 
must show people that life is an excit- 
ing experience, mentally and physi- 
cally. It must make real the power 
of a purposeful life. 

The special problems of high school 
boys and girls at the moment seem 
chiefly these: (1) the tendency to 
place high value upon immediate 
things—action, earning power, mate- 
rial goods — as over against such in- 
tangibles as learning and accuracy 
and appreciation of beauty; (2) the 


*Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 


1941. 55 p. $.15. 
*Robb, W. London: S. W. Partridge and Co., Ltd. 
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restlessness of people of all ages, 
coupled with a sense of insecurity as 
to the future; and (3) the temptation 
for those sixteen or older to leave 
school because jobs are plentiful and 
pay well, or because of increased pres- 
sure from parents for them to contrib- 
ute to family income. 

In a person-to-person relationship 
a counselor can try to sense the real 
problems behind the announcement, 
“T’m leaving.” In our school all stu- 
dents who are leaving are asked to see 
their counselor. If a girl is leaving 
for financial reasons, I sometimes can 
find her a part-time job. If she is 
leaving as an escape from studying or 
because she has not found friends, I 
sometimes can help her to understand 
that she has been rationalizing and 
that her problems will not be solved 
by leaving school. 

In a more positive way, I can work 
to make school so satisfying that girls 
will not want to leave. One of our 
problems is that of making new sopho- 
mores from the junior high schools 
feel at home in the same class with 
other sophomores who entered as 
freshmen the previous year. This 
year we have tried get-acquainted par- 
ties which have provided an opportu- 
nity for both groups to play and work 
together. 

Through extracurricular activities 
counselors can make use of the cur- 
rent enthusiasms of boys and girls. 
Our Girls’ League this year inaugu- 
rated Service Day every Monday af- 
ternoon. One hundred and fifty girls 
and ten or twelve teachers knit and 
roll bandages for the Red Cross. This 
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not only produces needed supplies, 
but it also gives the habit of serv- 
ice, promotes sociability between 
pupils and teachers, and provides an 
afternoon’s fellowship for many a girl 
whose home offers few opportunities 
for entertaining. 

It is important for counselors to 
know how practical has been the train- 
ing received in the school. We gen- 
erally know how our students stand in 
college, but not how well our boys are 
equipped for work in the aircraft fac- 
tories, or our girls for jobs in the 
many companies. The Board of Edu- 
cation is sponsoring a survey in which 
former students now employed in the 
vicinity will be interviewed by coun- 
selors, so that we will know whether 
they feel that school prepared them 
fairly adequately for life. 

Julia Chrisman, vice principal and 
dean, Diamond Hill School, Fort 
Worth, Texas: Programs of guidance 
can be made more significant when 
citizens and parents conceive of gui- 
dance programs as something other 
than talks with students about skills 
and techniques for a vocation, courses 
necessary for high school graduation, 
and college entrance requirements. 
When the public envisages vital gui- 
dance programs as ones which send 
their roots deep into the lives of the 
students for good, then guidance pro- 
grams will be significant. 

The physical equipment, the func- 
tionaries, the time allotted for the 
present guidance programs in our sec- 
ondary schools are inadequate for 
present objectives, much less for a 
program which will be “more signifi- 
cant.” A “more significant” program 
entails a study of the world of the 
child as he sees it: his interests, his 
goals, his ideals, his inhibitions, his 


ambitions, and his hatreds as they are 
manifested in daily actions. This latter 
type necessitates more extended prep- 
aration for the leadership of such a 
program, more physical equipment, 
more time for the functionaries, and 
entails a larger outlay of time and 
money by the public. These facts 
should be brought honestly to the fore 
for consideration by those who pay the 
bill. Until practical ways and means 
are found to make the public see the 
deficiencies at hand, little progress to- 
ward the goal may be made. 

The following suggestions are prac- 
ticable; they have been tried. No claim 
is made that they will suddenly pro- 
duce an “about face” in conviction of 
the public or in the practice within 
the school program, but the opportu- 
nities which these devices offer for 
publicizing the school program have 
made their inclusion pertinent. 

1. Every dean should make a per- 
sistent effort to know personally the 
parents of the children in the commu- 
nity served. 

2. Every dean should be actively 
interested in providing suitably pre- 
pared boys and girls for employment. 
The dean should seek the qualities 
which the business man desires most 
in the potential employee. The dean 
should take the initiative in arranging 
interviews with business men to as- 
certain this information. 

3. A blue-print should be made of 
the physical features desirable for the 
office of a dean. The plan should be 
justified on the basis of the emotional 
outcomes which surroundings and de- 
vices have upon the conference period. 

4. The dean should present to the 
principal a broad outline of her activi- 
ties each week. One should be glad if 
there is a legitimate reason for some 
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direct contact with the public for each 
day. 

5. The dean should have a daily 
schedule of activities, even though cir- 
cumstances may interrupt its execu- 
tion. Such a device gives organiza- 
tion and purpose to the hours of the 
day and makes the results of one’s 
work more effective. 

6. Every dean should be a mem- 
ber of local, state, and national deans’ 
organizations. It is only through co- 
operative effort that worthwhile un- 
dertakings flower. 

7. Every opportunity to include 
other people of the teaching profes- 
sion in the social and professional ac- 
tivities of deans should be utilized. 

8. Every dean should affiliate 
with socially recognized public organi- 
zations from which invitations are 
received. Effort should be made to 
know the members. 


* 


9. Every dean continually should 
strive for a better understanding of 
the philosophy of more significant 
programs of guidance. Continuous 
study and preparation will strengthen 
leadership. 

The philosophy and practicable sug- 
gestions offered may be summarized 
thus: The public should be recognized 
as a factor in the equation of the suc- 
cess or failure of the school program. 
If the public is to know the values 
which will grow out of the guidance 
programs with a purpose much 
broader than the ones now in actual 
practice, someone within the school 
must have this objective constantly in 
mind. This person must show to the 
public that the type of program which 
reaches down into the hidden, under- 
lying problems of boys and girls is the 
program which boys and girls need 
most. 


xk 


“Our democracy has not only not been accepted by the rest of the 


world, but our freedom to pursue it ourselves is being definitely challenged. 
. .. The schools can no longer ignore the problem of specifically developing 
citizens competent to function #n a democracy. 

“The school offers a ready-made laboratory in government, since it is 
really a small and simplified society, with most of the problems of the larger 
community. Our youth will never learn how to live democratically by being 
told about it. They must experience it, and the school offers an almost ideal 
situation in which these experiences can take place. 

“This, however, is a much broader problem than what is normally 
thought of as student participation in government. It involves the whole 
matter of cooperative living . . . Practice in cooperative living does involve 
machinery for the opinions of the students to be known, all of the students, 
whether chosen leader or the least school citizen; but more than that, it in- 
volves an attitude toward students as people that takes the teacher and the 
student out of their traditionally opposed positions. 

“. . To the extent that we find new ways of living together coopera- 
tively, to that extent will we retain our liberties."-—Eart C. KELLEy, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, Wayne University, Social Studies Bulletin 9: 
1; October 1941. 





University and College Exchange 


LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


We were gratified at the response 
to the question, “What Is Being Done 
for the Off-Campus Student?” and 
are glad to print as many answers as 
space will allow. All responses, how- 
ever, expressed the opinions that (1) 
they were not reaching the center of 
the problem, (2) they were not satis- 
fied with their plan, (3) they were 
only scratching the surface but were 
attempting to do a little more each 
year, (4) they would like all the sug- 
gestions we can collect. 

These responses show that deans 
should do some constructive thinking 
concerning the off-campus girl and 
perhaps the whole institution should 
be interested in the question. A com- 
muter remarked to a dean a few weeks 
ago, “After Commencement the dor- 
mitory girls go to their homes at a 
distance. The commuter is expected 
to have all that it takes to run the 
local City Alumnae Association which 
is growing larger each year. How 
can we do it if we are not taken into 
the center of things during our four 
years of college life?” 

In discussing this problem we 
realize that there are some colleges 
and universities which have no off- 
campus problem because all of their 
students are commuters. Miss Hilda 
Threlkeld (University of Louisville) 
writes that they have no dormitories. 
Therefore, their off-campus students 
are the center of the University and 
they look after a few out of town stu- 
dents who board near the campus and 
are organized into the “Oots” Club. 
This club is sponsored by a faculty 
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committee and it also receives special 
attention by Big Sisters, the Student 
Council and the Women’s League. 

Mrs. Ruth C. Wright (College of 
the City of New York) has a similar 
situation. Her program is built en- 
tirely around the off-campus student. 
Her experience leads her to think 
that the great need of such students is 
the organization of numerous small 
groups rather than larger ones. If 
some of these clubs are departmental 
in nature, they often afford ties that 
carry over into their after college ex- 
perience and continue throughout life. 
There are eighty of these small or- 
ganizations and each one has from 
one to twenty functions a semester. 
These functions take place in rooms 
provided and supervised by the insti- 
tution and equipped for receptions, 
teas, dances, card parties, mothers’ and 
fathers’ meetings, lectures, and many 
other group activities. 

Eleanor Dolan (Flora Stone Ma- 
ther College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity) writes that their off-campus 
girls have a separate program well 
developed. Haydn Hall has been 
built especially for them. It contains 
club rooms, coke-bar, lounge, cafe- 
teria, etc. As a new person on the 
campus Dean Dolan observes that the 
city girls of Western Reserve tend to 
spend a larger part of their leisure on 
the campus than do the city girls in 
any of the institutions with which she 
has been connected. We wonder if 
this could be attributable to the well 
equipped and socially inviting Haydn 
Hall? 
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Agnes Edwards (Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute) has an interesting 
program for her off-campus girls 
which has grown out of the needs of a 
thickly settled rural population. Their 
students enter college earlier than 
those of most institutions and the col- 
lege provides a hostess for their day 
students, Mrs. Earl Barnett, who must 
be a very busy woman. The off- 
campus girls have their own club. 
Two large rooms in a campus build- 
ing are used by them for study, read- 
ing, and recreation. A smoking room 
is provided and a patio, furnished with 
tables and chairs, adds to their conve- 
nience. A kitchenette may be used to 
prepare breakfasts if necessary and 
lunches. An infirmary is soon to be 
added to the equipment. Sewing ma- 
chines, electric iron, and ironing board 
are available. Piano and radio are at 


their disposal. The noon hour is gen- 
erally given over to dancing. Miss 
Edwards adds: “From aloofness and 
suspicion, the attitude of the off- 
campus girl has changed to interest 
and enthusiastic participation and we 
are happy to say their scholarship rec- 


ords have improved. The Girls’ 
Club manages many activities and 
makes a splendid contribution to 
campus life. They have come a far 
way from the old-time commuter.” 
Edith Wilson (University of 
Maine) reports that their off-campus 
girl has representation on the Wom- 
en’s Student Government Council and 
has a general meeting place in the 
Christian Association Building where 
there are provisions for light lunches, 
etc. A wife of a faculty member acts 
as their adviser and a goodly number 
of them belong to sororities. Dean 
Wilson is awaiting suggestions. 


Anne M. Calder (director of the 
activities for city women, Syracuse 
University) looks after 700 such 
girls. They come under four heads: 
(1) those who live with their families, 
(2) commuters who live in nearby 
suburbs, (3) those who work for room 
and board, (4) those who live with 
relatives. Miss Calder carries on an 
intensive and continued program of 
personal interviewing with the off- 
campus students. They have a spe- 
cial Convocation for them. Syracuse 
carries on a senior guidance course for 
freshmen and the senior guide groups 
meet both the dormitory and the 
off-campus students. There are two 
organizations set up specifically for 
off-campus girls and the counselor for 
city women is adviser for these organ- 
izations and supervises their social 
programs. 

Space will not permit more of the 
answers but they will be available at 
the annual meeting. 

Please be thinking about our June 
Exchange and write to us on the sub- 
jects: (1) What will you do this sum- 
mer either in defense work for 
America or in defense of your own 
health and efficiency? (2) What in- 
teresting war work are your students 
doing? 

We are advised to keep girls busy 
with their studies since this is the best 
defense work they can do but with war 
here, with loyal impulses in their 
hearts, with brothers and sweethearts 
going to camp, and with approximate- 
ly 65 hours of leisure during the 
week, the college girl feels impelled 
to do something for defense that is 
definite and tangible. Write us 
about it. 





Book Routes 


CATHERINE E. REED 


The convoy plan for navigation has 
delivered shiploads safely even over 
the troubled waters of war zones. By 
the same plan crafts bearing personnel 
aid to youth through these troublous 
times are successfully convoyed by 
those authors who protect the passage 
through the force and stability of their 
thinking. To fend off torpedoes of 
disillusionment and bombs of despair 
the ship lanes of personnel services 
are kept open by those who, in their 
publications, fathom past experience 
and explore new channels. 

Particularly is this true of such a 
volume as that by Ruth Strang on 
Group Activities in College and Sec- 
ondary School,’ which was reviewed in 
the October Journat. By her his- 
torical study of services of this type 
Professor Strang offers the evidence 
of security from past performance. 
Instances of these services give us 
bearings in the current quandary as 
to the relative status of the individual 
and the social state. They also help 
us plumb the similarity between these 
guidance services and the democratic 
relationship. Instead of the imposed 
decision that may result from personal 
counseling, participation in activities 
is employed to guide the student to 
make his own decisions and to make 
these in the light of his membership 
in the group. What books of the year 
can join the convoy of this thinking? 
The following cargoes are offered for 
inventory: 
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I. The series of treatises which 
relate the institution of schooling to 
the democratic state has been con- 
tinued by the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. The 
Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy* indicates how the loyal- 
ties, knowledge, and discipline of men 
such as these can stem the tide of des- 
potism. In Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy: a Case Book in Civic Edu- 
cation, information is gathered from 
ninety schools which are actually de- 
veloping good citizens through their 
services. A very recent addition to the 
series is made in the report on The 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and the 
Public Schools.* This presents a defi- 
nite opinion as to federal control of 
education and as to coordination of all 
agencies for youth services. A very 
recent and timely document is now 
in circulation by the Commission, 
Education and the Morale of a Free 
People.’ When “specialized problems 
of discipline and of morale” are be- 
ing advanced in the armed forces, the 
urgent role of the school is to produce 
the morale requisite in democracy. A 
check list of recommendations sum- 
marizes the practices and philosophy 
which are essential for the defense 
program in every American commu- 
nity. 

II. A socio-genetic study of stu- 
dent life has culminated in Creative 
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Group Work on the Campus® by Miss 
Louise Price. It has uniqueness in 
illustrating both the processes and the 
significance of group activity. From 
participation in the active programs at 
Stephens College and at Stanford 
University, Miss Price explains the 
growth of group work. This reveals 
influence of personalities on the pro- 
gram, the relations of the environ- 
ment and the procedure of cooperative 
planning. 

III. In Guide to Guidance,’ Charles 
Smith and Mary Roos embody their 
own experience and that of a number 
of associates in New York City. Rath- 
er than serving as a text on the prin- 
ciples of guidance, it is a handbook for 
use in establishing a guidance pro- 
gram. While this publication is large- 
ly job-centered, it also stresses the 


needs of habit patterns built for so- 
cial adjustments of the individual. 
The relation of intelligence, attitudes 
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or drives to occupational security is 
traced out through the curriculum and 
the offerings of mental hygiene. The 
counselor is seen as a link between the 
student in school and this individual 
in his search for a job. 

IV. In her revision of teaching 
about vocational life, Mildred Lin- 
coln Billings now presents, Group 
Methods of Studying Occupations. 
Here again the instructional medium 
is that of the group situation. Through 
this, the conceptions and understand- 
ings of occupational life are organized 
so that the individual can proceed 
from this discussion to self-guidance. 
A wealth of practical experience and 
a series of versatile suggestions for of- 
fering educational and vocational in- 
formation distinguish this book. It 
again raises the question as to whether 
the social environment has a deter- 
minative influence that can be used 
for the guidance of the individual. 
The final chapter offers suitable tran- 
sition in “adjusting to the next step.” 
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The U. 8. College Graduate. New York: Macmil- 


This study based on research conducted by Time, Inc., with the cooperation of over 


1,000 colleges, discusses the status of living U. S. college alumni—who they are, how and 
where they live, what they earn, at what they work—in an effort to establish the fact that 
the college graduate is one of the most important economic factors in our American way of life. 
This statistical study is an economic approach to measuring the social dividends yielded by 
the liberal arts. It is documentation for the assumption that education is the hope of 
democracy. It is also a beginning to a larger continuing examination of the function of 
higher education in the workings of a democracy. 





